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Ten Minutes Advice, &c, 


OTHING more true than the common 
Y obſervation, that in the art of horſemanſhip; 
the moſt difficult part is that of giving proper 
directions for the purchaſing a horſe free from 
fault and blemiſh. The deceptions'in this branch 
of traffic being looked on in a leſs fraudulent light 
than they ſeem to deſerve, and of conſequence 
are more frequently practiſed, it ſhall therefore 
be my buſineſs in the following brief remarks, to 
ew, in the beſt manner I am able, the imper- 
fections which, from either nature or miſchance, 
every horſe is liable to. | 
In the Stable.] See the horſe you. are about 
to purchaſe in the ſtable, without any perſon 
being in the ſtall with him; and if he has any 
complaint in his legs he will ſoon ſhew it; by al- 
tering the ſituation of them, taking up one and 
ſetting down the other; and this denotes his 
being foundered or overworked, 
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On ordering him out, let no-one be the laſt 
in the ſtable but yourſelf; you ſhonld alſo, if 
poſſible, be the firſt in, leaſt the owner, or ſome 
of his quick emiſſaries, take an opportunity to 
fig him; a practice common among dealers, in 
order to make the tail ſhew as if carried ver 
high, when, in realty, the day after, he will in 
appearance, be five pounds worſe. 

T he Eyes.) This is the proper time to ex- 
amine his eyes, which may be done in a dark 
{table with a candle, or rather in the day time 
when he is led from the ſtall; cauſe the man who 
leads him to ſtop at the ſtable door juſt as his 
head peeps out, and all his body, is ſtill within. 
If the white of the eye appears reddiſh” at the 
bottom, or of a colour like a withered leaf, I 
would not adviſe you to purchaſe him. A moon- 
eyed horſe is known by his weeping, and keep» 
ing his eyes.almoſt ſhut at the beginning of the 
diſtemper: as the moon changes, he gradually. 
recovers .his ſight, and in a fortnight or three 
weeks ſees as well as before he had the diſorder. 
Dealers, when they have ſuch a horſe to ſell, at 
the time of his weeping always tell you that he 
has got a bit of ſtraw or hay in his eye, or that 
he has received ſome blow: they alſo take care to 
wipe away the humour, to prevent its bein 
ſeen; but a man ſliould truſt only himſelf in buy- 
ing of horſes, and above all be very exact in 
examining the eyes: in this he muſt have re- 
gard to time and place where he makes the 
examination, Bad eyes may appear good in 
winter, when ſhow is upon the ground; and 
| Gften 
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often good ones appear bad, according to the 
poſition of the horſe. Never exatnine a horſe's 
eyes by the fide of a white wall, where the deal- 
ers always Chooſe to ſhew one that is moon- 
eyed. I 

The moon-eyed horſe has always one eye 
bigger than the other, and above his lids you may 
enerally diſcover wrinkles or circles. | 

If you obſerve a fleſhy excreſcence that pro- 
ceeds from the corner of the eye, and covers a 
part of the pupil, and is in ſhape almoſt like the 
beard of an oyſter, though ſeemingly a matter 
of no great conſequence, yet it is what I call a 
witlow in the eye, and if ſuffered to grow, it 
draws away a part of the nouriſhment of the eye, 
and ſometimes occaſions a total privation of ſight, 
On the contray, if the eyes are round, big, black 
and ſhining ;- if the black of the eye fill the pit, 
or outward cireumference, ſo that in moving 
very little of the white appeareth, they are ſigns 
of goodneſs. and mettle. The eye which in 
general. is efteemed the beſt, is that which is 
neither ſmall nor large; but be ſure to obſerve 
that the chryſtalline be thoroughly tranſparent, 
for without that, no kind of eye can be ſaid to be 

ood, | 

Countenance.] After having carefully ſatisfied 
yourſelf as to his eyes, let him be brought out, 
and have him ſtand naked before you; then take 
a ſtrict view of his countenance, particularly 
with regard to the chearfulneſs of it, this being 
an excellent glaſs to obſerve his goodneſs and 
beſt perfections. Be careful you are not deceived 
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by the marks in his face, as frequently a good» 
looking ſtar is made of cat's ſkin. If his ears be 
ſmall, ſharp, ſhort, pricked, and moving; or if they 
are long, but yet well ſet on, and well carried, it 
is a mark of goodneſs; if they are thick, laved, or 
lolling, wide fer, and unmoving, they are ſigns of 
dullneſs, and of an evil nature. | 
A lean forehead, ſwelling outward, the mark 
or feather in his face ſet high, with a white ſtar 
or ratch of an indifferent ſize, and even placed, 
or a White ſnip on the nole or lip, they are all 
marks of beauty and goodneſs: on the contrary, 
a fat, cloudy, or frowning countenance, the mark 


in his face ſtanding low, as under his eyes, if his 


ſtar or ratch ſtand awry, and inſtead of a ſnip 
his naſe be-raw and unhairy, or his face generally 
bald, they are ſigns of deformity. _ 
Strangles.] Handle his cheeks, or chaps, and 
if you find the bones lean and thin, the ſpace 
wide between them, the thropple or windpipe 
big as you can gripe, and the void place with- 
out knots or kernels, and the jaws ſo great that 
the neck ſeemeth to couch within them, they are 
all ſigns of great wind, courage, ſoundneſs of 
Head and body: on the contrary, if the chaps are 
Fat and thick, the ſpace between them cloſed u 
with groſs ſubſtance, and the thropple little, they 
are ſigns of ſhort wind and much inward foulnets. 
Should the void place be full of knots and kerneb, 
beware of the ſtrangles or glanders, the former of 
which may be eaſily diſcovered by a ſwelliag be- 
tween the two nether jawbones, which diſcharges 
a White matter, This diſorder uſually * 
5 © ya out 
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about three, four, or five years old ; there is no 
young horſe but what is ſubject to it, either per- 
fectly or imperfectly; there is allo a diſorder 
which is called the Baſtard Strangles, which ap- 
pears ſometimes like, and ſometimes different 


r from the true ſtrangles. The baftard ſtrangles 

are what proves the horſe has not thrown off his 
- true ſtrangles, bnt that ſome foul humours are 
r ſtill left behind; this diſorder may come at four, 
five, ſix, or even ſeven years of age. A con- 
ſ! tinual langour at work, and ſeemingly perpetually 
, weary, without any vilible ailment, is a certain 


k ſign that he is not clear of this diſorder, which 
is Wl ſometimes will aftect the foot, the leg, the ham, 
pe haunch, the ſhoulder, the breaſt, or the eye, 
y and without care in this latter caſe, may corrupt 
the pupil of the eye, as the ſmall-pox does in 
men. | 
Morfoundering.] There is alſo another diſ- 
order, much like the ſtrangles, which is called 


he Morfoundering, and appears by a running at the 
at noſe, but the {welling under the jaws is leſs; 
re Glanders.} The glanders are difcovered by a 


running at the nofe, either on the one fide or the 
other: Feel if he has any flat glands faſtened 
to the nether jaw, which give him pain when 


u 
1 you preſs them; and remember that a running 
at one noſtril is worſe than at botb. ; 


Vives.) When the jaws are '{trait, that the 
neck ſwelleth above them, it is a ſign of ſhort 
wind; but if the ſwelling be long, and cloſe by 
his chaps, ke a whetſtone, then be ſüre he has 
the vives, which is a diſtemper moſt Frequent-in 

HERE: high 
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high mountainous countries, eſpecially to horſes 
that are not uſed to the crudities produced in the 
ſtomach by the ſpring and fountain waters that riſe 
in hilly grounds: Standing waters, or thoſe of very | 
little current, are the leaſt dangerous, and ſeldom 
cauſe the vives; but very deep wells are bad. 
Noſirils.] If his noſtrils be open, dry, wide, 
and large, ſo as upon any ſtraining the inward 
redneſs is diſcovered; if his muzzle be ſmall, 
.his mouth deep, and his lips equally meeting, 
they are ſigns of health and wind: but ſhould 
his noſtrils be ſtrait, his wind is then little. Sould 
vou find the muzzle to be groſs, bis ſpirit will be 
dull. | | | 
Ik his mouth be ſhallow, he will never carry 
the bit well; and if his upper will not reach his 
under lip, old age and infirmity mark him for 
carriqn. | 5 . | 
Age.) Reſpecting the age of a horſe that is 
fit for work, he ſhould have forty teeth: twenty- 
four grinders, which teach us nothing; and ſix- 
teen others, which bave their names, and diſ- 
cover his age. As mares uſually have no tuſks, 
their teeth are only thirty-fix. A colt is ſoald 
without teeth; in a few days he puts out four, 
which are called pincers, or nippers; ſoon after 
appear the four ſeparators: next to the pincers, 
it is ſometimes three or four months before the 
next, called corner teeth, puſh forth. Theſe 
twelve colt's teeth, in the front of the mouth, 
continue, without alteration, till the colt is two 
years, or two years and a half old, which makes 
it difficult, withoui great care, to avoid being 
ff | impoſed 
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impoſed on during that interval, if the ſeller finds 
it is his intereſt ro make the colt paſs for either: 
younger or older than he really is; the only rule 


you have then to judge by is his coat, and the hairs 


of his mane and tail. A colt of one vear has a: 


ſupple, rough coat, reſembling that of a water 


paniel, and the hair of his mane and tail feels 
like flax, and hangs like a rope untwiſted; 
whereas a colt of two years has a flat coat, and 
ſtraight hairs, like a grown horſe, 
At about two years and a half old, ſometimes 
voner, ſometimes later, according as he has been 
fed, a horſe begins to change his teeth, The 
pincers, which come the firſt, are alſo the firſt 
hat fall; ſo that at three years he has four 
zorſe's, and eight colt's teeth, which are eaſily 
known apart; the former being larger, flatter, 
and yellower than the other, and ſtreaked from 
1e end quite into the gums. | | 
Theſe four horſe pincers have; in the middle of 
heir extremities, a black hole, very deep; wheres 
as thoſe of the colt are round and white. When 
he horſe-is coming four years old, he loſes his 
our ſeparators, or middle teeth, and puts forth 
ur others, which follow the ſame rule as the 
pincers, He has now eight horſe's teeth and 
our colt's. At five years old he ſheds the four 
orner, which are his laſt colt's teeth, and is 
alled a horſe, wth 
During this year alſo, his four tuſks (which are 
luiefly peculiar to horſes) come behind the others; 
he lower ones often four months before the up- 
der; but whatever may be vulgarly thought, a 
| | horſe 
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horſe that bas the two lower tuſks, if he has not 
the upper, may be judged io be under fiye years 
old, unleſs the other teeth ſhe w the contrary; for 
ſomde hor fes that live to be very old never have 
any upper tuſſes at all. The twWo lower tuſks are 
one of the moſt certain rules that a horſe is com- 
ing five years ald, 0 his colt s teeth 
may not be all 

Jockies and — in order to make their 
colts ſeem five years old when they are but four, 
null out their! laſt colt's teeth; but if all the colt's 


teeth are gone, and no tuſks appear, you may be 
certain this trick has been played: another” arti- 


fice they ule, is to beat the bars everyday with 

a wooden mallet, 1 in the place where the tuſſes are 

to appear, in order to make them ſeem hard, as 

if the tuſks were juſt ready to cut. 

When a horſe is coming ſix years old; the two 
lower pincers fill up, and inſtead of the holes 


above-mentioned, ſhew only a black ſpot. Be- 


twixt ſix and ſeven the two middle teeth fill uy 
in the ſame manner; and between ſeven and 
eight the corner teeth do the lilee; after which 
it is ſaid to be impoſſible to know certainly the 
age of a hor ſe, he having no longer _ mark in 
the mouth. 

Vou can indeed only have recourſe to the tuſks, 
and; the ſituation. of the teeth, of which 1 ſhall 
now ſpeak. 

For the tuſks you muit with your finger feel 
the inſide. of them from the point quite to the 
gum. If the tuſk be pointed flat, and has two 
little ** within ſide, you may be certain 

the 
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» horfe is not old, and at the utmoſt only com · 
ing ten. Between eleven and twelve ie two 
hannels are reduced to one, which after twelve 
quite gone, and the tuſks are as round within 
as they are without; you have no guide then but 
he ſituation of the teeth. The longeſt teeth 
re not always a fign of the greateſt age, but 
tir hanging over and puſhing forward; às their 
meeting perpendicularly, is a certain token of 
rund. 5 | 41 bay: 
Many perſons, whilſt they ſee certain little 
oles in the middle of the teeth, imagine that 
Fuch horſes are but in their ſeventh year, with 
dut regard to the ſituation the teeth take as they 

grow old. ö 2 4 RES | 
When horſes are young, their teeth meet pers 
pendicularly, but grow longer, and puſh forward 
with age; beſides the mouth of a young horſe is 
very fleſhy within in the palate, and his lips are 


WY firm and hard: on the contrary, the infide of an 
a 01d horſe's month is lean both above and below, 
1 and ſeems to have only the ſkin upon the bones. 
he wn" lips are ſoft and eaſy to turn tip with the 
” All horſes are marked in the ſame manner, 
„ but ſome naturally, and others artificfally; The 
all natural mark is called Begne ; and ſame ignorant 
perſons imagine fuch horſes are marked all their 
ell lives, becauſe for many years they find a little 
nel bole, or a kind of void in rhe middle of the ſepa- 
vol rators and corner teeth, but when' the tuſks are 
zin grown round, as well within as without, and the 


teeth point forward, there is room to conjetture, 
B in 
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in proportion as they, advance from year to year, 
What the horſe's age may be, without regarding 
the cavity above- mentioned. 
The artificial manner is made uſe of by dealers 
and jockies, who mark their horſes aſter the age 
ol being known, to make them appear only ſix or 
ſeven years old. They. do it in this manner: 
They throw down ile horſe to haye him mbre 
| at command, an with a ſteel. graver,; like what | 
| is uſed for ivory, hollow the middle teeth a little, 
| and the corner ones {omewhat-more;z then fill | 
1 the holes with a little roſin, pitch, ſulphur, or 
i ſome grains of wheat, which they burn in with a 
bit of hot wire, made in proportion to the hole. 
This operation they repeat from time to time, 
till they give the hole a laſting black, in imitation 
of natu e; but in ſpite of all they can do, the hot 
iron makes a little yellowiſh circle round theſe 
holes, like what it would leave upon ivory: they 
| have therefore another trick to prevent detection, 
| which is to make the horſe foam from time to 
4 time, after having rubbed his mouth, lips, and 
| -gams with ſalt, and the crumb of bread dried | 
F and powdered with ſalt. This foam hides the 


q eircle made by the iron. cat | 

ö Another thing they cannot do, is to counterfeit 
1 young tuſks, it being out of their power to make 

i theſe two crannies above-mentioned, which are 


given by nature: With files they may make 
1 them ſharper or flatter, but then they take away 
the ſhining natural enamel, ſo that one may al- 
ways know, by thete:tuſks, horſes that are paſt Wk 
even, till they come to twelve or thirteen. As 
„ 
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he de ſects of the mouth may deſtroy a horſe 
ithout any diſtemper, 1 flial here juſt deſcribe 

 bards, The! N piggy 1 we the * . 
Barbs.) For the burbs] Bol under his tage, 
d ſee if he has not two fleſhy excreſſences on the 


meer trifle, but theſe however, will hinder a 
orſe from drinking as uſual; and if he does not 
ink freely, he eats the leſs, and languiſnes from 
ay to day, E 7 U one's een 
otice of it. | | 
Lanipas.]: The lartipas is wow by opening 
e horſe's mouth, and looking at his upper pa- 
te, to ſee if the fleſh comes down below the 
ner teeth: This gives him pain in eating his 
ats, and even bis hay, when it is tos harſh; 
ough he can. very well: — bran, graſs, or 
ind hay” 
Giggs wpon the lips: 1 When you have looked 
the horſe's month without finding either of the 
vo diſorders above, turn up his lips, both upper 
nd under, and: perhaps you may find ſeyeral 
mall elevations, like little white blilters, which 
ake tlie inſide of the lips uneven. This deſect 
day. be felt with the finger, and is what hinders 
orſes from eating as uſual; and this is what is 
led giggs upon the lips. 
Gagg-tecth.] Gagg- teeth is a defect wat! rare 
happens to young horſes, and is to be diſ- 
dyered by putting-the colt's foot into the mouth, 
q looking at the large griaders, which in this 
aſe appear W and in eating catch hold of 
3 the 


nder palate, like little bladders. It ſeems to be 


To = 


making them refuſe their food, - 


| firength: The little, or ſmall breaſt, ſne s weak 
neſs, as the narrow one is apt to ſtumble, 


His knees bear a * to each other, 
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the inſide of the cheeks, cauſiog great Pain, and i F 


Hi. breaft, i % From his head bak daun to his | 4 
breaſt, and ſee that it be broad, outſwelling, and 
adorned with many features, for this ſhewsl 


The Auticer or Anticow,}] Put your hand be. 
twixt his fore legs, and feel if he has a ſwelling 
there from the (ſheath quite up between ri: 
fore legs, ſuch a ſwelling is ealled the Anticor, o 
Anticow, and is mortal to horſes if they are na 
Toon relieved, It proceeds from different eauſe 


_ 'viz. the remains of an old diſtemper which wall 
never perfectly cured, or after which the horl4 "8 


was too foon put to labour, from too mu 
heat, contracted in the ſtable, by being kept u 
a long time withaut airing, or from having loi 
too large a quantity of blood in what part ſoe ve 
the vein was opened. When you touch a {well 
ing of this kind, the impreſſions of the fingers re 
main for ſome time, as if you had made them | 
a bit of puff paſte, filling up again by degrees, 
| the paſte would riſe, © 'This: {welling contair 
bloody water, that inſinuates between the flel 
and the ſkin, and proves that al the blood in th 
veins is corrupted. . 
His Thighs and Legs.) From thence look don 
his elbow to his knee, and fee that the fore thig 
de ruſh grown, well horned within, ſinewe 
fleſhy, and outſwelling, thoſe being figns 
ſtrength, as the contrary are of weakneſs, 


m 
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an, ſine wy, and cloſe knit, they are. good ; but 
if one is bigger or rounder than the other, the 
horſe bas received miſchief: if they: are groſa, 
he is gouty ; and if he. has ſcars, or the hair be 
broken, beware of 2 ne en my * 
petual falle. 

Splents.] + From bis: knees look down his legs 
xo his paſterns, and if you find them clean, lean, 
flat, ſine wy, and the inward bought of his knee 
without ſeams, or hair broken, it he ws a 
ſnape and foundneſs 3 but if on the inſiſſe 

leg you find hard knots, they are ſplenta, of ww 
there are three forts. The ſtmple fplent, which 
W appears within the leg under the knee, remote 
from the great nerve and the joint of the knee, 
ought not to binder a man from buying a good 


WT horſe, for it gives him no pain, is only difagree- 
able to the ſight, and goes away in time of 2 


All the three ſorts of ſplents are known by the 
ſame rule; for whenever you fee a tumour upon 
the flat of the leg, whether within or without, if 
it be under the knee, and appears hard to the 
touch, it is a ſplent ; and when it is ſituated as 
above deſcribed, ir ſignifies nothing; but when 
it comes upon the joint of the knee, without any 
interval, it loſes the name of ſplent, and may de 
called a faſee: ir then, as one may eaſily eon- 
ceive, makes the leg of a hor te Riff, and e 
him from bending his knee; confequently i 
obliges him to ſtumble, and even fall, and , 
violent exerciſe makes him lame. Reſt alone 
eures the lameneſs, but not the fuſee. 


The third kind of ſplent, Whether within « or 
without, 


= — 
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without, is when you feel it between the nerve ö 


aud the bone, and ſometimes even at the end of 
the nerve; this is called a nervous ſplent, and is 
the worſt of all. the kinds; befides:that, the horſe Wl 


is never here ſo firm footed, but that he limps at 


every little degree of labour, The French reje&t Wl 
every horſe that has a ſplent, very often without 
knowing how to diſtinguiſh! them; and one that Wi 
has only a ſimple ſplent, is as bad in their eyes as Wl 
one that has the other ſorts but a ſimple ſplent ll 
always goes away ofitielf by the: time a-horſe i- 


eight or nine years old. - 1 
Gſſelets.], There are alſo three: kinds of office. 4 


lets, which are of the ſame nature as ſplents, and 
ſome perſons take them for the ſame thing; but "I 


there is this difference however between; them, 
that ſplents come near the knees, and offelets. 


near the ifetlocks. Their ſeat is nnn $ 


within or without the leg. " 
The firſt is the ſimple oſſelet, . does not > 
grow near the joint of the fetlock or the nerve. 


This need not hinder any. man from buy ing a 1 


horſe, becauſe it puts him to no inconvenience, 


and very often gues away of itſelf without a 
' Jemedy. The ſecond is that which deſcends into 
the ferlock, and hinders the motion of that joint: 


this occaſions a horſe to ſtumble and fall, and with 


a very little work to become lame. The third 


has its ſeat between the bone and the. nerve, and 
ſometimes upon the nerve; it ſo much incom- 


modes a, horſe, that he cannot ſtand firm, but 


limps on every little occaſion... 


Ry There are allo three kinds of 
wind- 
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„indgalls, whichi-appear::to the eye much like 
ſſelets, but are not, however; juſtin the ſame 
places ; nor do they feel like them, for oſſtlets 
re hard, but windgalls! give way to the touch. 
ome horſes are more liable to theſe than others, 

nd that for ſeveral reafons. Some proceed from 
la worn- out fires, and others by being worked 
o ͤ young. A ſimple windgall isla little tomaun, 
Set ween the ſkin andethe fi ſu, round the fet- 
cks: When:it appears at a good diſtance from 
e large nerve, it does not lame the horſe; and 
ne has but age on his fide, that is, be under 
En years old at moſt, he will be as uſeful as 
fore, provided the work you put him to be not 
che moſt laborinus kind; however a horſe is 

uch better without, than with, even this ſort of 
Irple windgall, which qonſiſts of thin ſkins, full 
red liquid, and ſoft to the touch. The ner vous 
indgall anſwers the ſame deſeription, only, as 
e ſimple ones come upon the fetlock, or a little 
Hove it, upon the leg bone, in the very place of 
elets; nervous ones come behind the fetlock, 
don the great nerve, which makes them of 


SR 0a na 


8 4 5 


— 
* 


1t0 orſe. conſequence, tor they never fail to lame a 
nt: rrſe after much fatigue. Theſewindgalls may hap- 
18h n upon any of the legs, but-ſome ef them are 
ird ore dangerous than others, in proportion as 
and ey preis the nerve, and are capable of laming 
m- e horſe; and take notice, by the way, that 
but Mindgalls are more troubleſome in ſummer than 

8 winter, eſpeeially in very hot weather, when 
of Ne pores: are all open. The third ſort is the 


ind-oated windgall, and is of the worſt fort: when 
5 1068 they 
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they come over the hmd part of the-fetlock; be» 
tween the lione and the large nerve, and make 
the lior ſe fo lame, at every little thing he does, 
that he can ſcarce ſet his foot on the grounds 
They appear on both ſides the leg, without as 
well as within; and when you touch them with 
your hand, or finger, they feeb like a pig's or 
_ cow's bladder full of wind. If under his knees 
there are ſcabs on the inſide, it is the ſpeedy or 
fwift cat, and in that caſe he will but il} endure 
galloping; if above the paſterns, on the aſide, 
you find ſcabs, it ſhews interfering ; but if the 
ſcabs be generally over his legs, it is either oc · 
cafioned by foul keeping, or a ſpice of the mange. 
 Paſtern.} Take care that the paſtern joint be 
clear and well knit together, and that the paſtern 
be __ ſhort, and upright; for if the, firft be 
big, or ſwelled, beware of finew ſtrains; if the 
other be long, weak, or bending, the limbs will be 
hardly able to carry the body without tiring. - 

Heft.] The hoofs ſhonld be black, ſmooth, 
and tough, rather long than round, deep, hollow, 
and ful-ſounding; for white hoofs are tender, 
and carry a ſhoe ill, and a brittle hoof will carry 
no ſhoe at all: A flat hoof, that is pumiced, ſhews 
ſoundering; and a hoof that is empty, and hol- 
Jow-founding, ſhews a decayed inward part, by 
reaſon of ſome wound or dry founder. If the 
hair lye ſmooth and cloſe about the crown of the 
hoof, and the fleſh flat and even, then all is per- 
fect : but ſhould the hair be there rough, the ſkin 
ſcabbed, and the fleſh riſing, you may then be ap- 
prehenſive of a ring bone, a crown ſcab or a quit- 
ter bone. | Circled 
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Circled Feet] Circled feet are very eaſy to be 


aw: They are when you ſee little excreſſences 
5 ound the hoof, which encloſe the foot, and ap- 
4 ar like ſo many ſmall circles. Dealers whe 
: ave ſuch horſes; never fail to raſp round the 
s ooofs, in order to make them ſmooth; and to 


h onceal the raſping when they are to ſhew them 
or ſale, they black the hoofs all over; for with- 
dut that one may eaſily perceive what has been 
one, and ſeeing the mark of the raſp, is a proof 
hat the horſe is ſubject to this accident. As to 
he cauſe it proceeds from the remains of an old 
diſtemper, or from having been foundered; and 
he diſeaſe being cured, Without care being taken 
f the feet, whereupon the circulation of the blood 
ot being regularly made, efpecially round the 
rown, between the hair and the horn, the part 
oſes its nouriſhment, and contracts or enlarges 
ſelf in proportion as the horſe is worked. If 
heſe circles were only on the ſurface, the jockies' 
nethod of raſping them down would then be 
good for nothing; but they form themſelves alſo 
ithin the feet, as well as without, and conſe- 
uently preſs: on the ſenſible- part, and make a 
orſe limp with ever ſo little labour. One may 
ſtiy compare a horſe in this ſituation, to a man 


hol- {Wat has corns on his feet, and yet is obliged to 
„by alk a long way in ſhoes: that are too tight and 
the ſubborn : A horſe therefore is worth a great 
the Neal leſs upon this account. 

per · ¶ Sow-/egged.] After having well examined the 
ſkin{&et, ſtand about three paces from his ſhoulders, 


nd look carefully that he is not bow-legged, 
C | which 
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they come over the hmd part of the fetlock, be - 
tween the hone and the large nerve, and make 
the li ſe fo lame, at every little thing he does, 
that he can ſcarce ſet his foot on the. grounds. 
They appear on both ſides the leg, without as 
well as within; and when you touch them with 

hand, or finger, they feel like a pig's or 
_ cow's bladder full cf wind. If under his knees 


there are ſcabs on the inſide, ir is the ſpeedy or 


fwift cut, and in that cafe he will but ill endure 
galloping; if above the paſterns, on the inſide, 
you find ſcabs, it ſnews interfering; but if tlie 
ſcabs be generally over his legs, it is either oc · 
cafioned by foul keeping, or a ſpice of the mange. 

Paſtern.] Take care that the paſtern joint be 
clear and well knit together, and that the paſtern 
be. _ ſhort, and upright ; for if the, firſt be 
big, or ſwelled, beware of finew ſtrains; if the 
other be long, weak, or bending, the limbs will be 
hardly able to carry the body without tiring. 

Heft.] The hoofs ſhould be black, fmooth, 
and tough, rather long than round, deep, hollow, 
and ful-ſounding; for white hoofs are tender, 

and carry a ſhoe ill, and a brittle hoof will carry 
no ſhoe at all: A flat hoof, that is pumiced, ſhews 
ſoundering; and a hoof ihat is empty, and hol- 
low-founding, ſhews a decayed inward: part, by 
reaſon of ſome wound or dry founder. If the 
hair lye fmooth and cloſe about the crown of the 
hoof, and the fleſh flat and even, then all js per» 
Fe&t; but ſhould the hair be there rough, the ſkin 
ſcabbed, and the fleſh riſing, you may then be ap- 
prehenſive of a ring bone, a crown ſcab or a quit- 
ter bone, Cire led 


_—_ 
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Cireled Feet] Circled feet are very eaſy to be 
known: They are when you ſeelittle excreſſences 
round the hoof, which encloſe the foot, and ap- 
pear like fo many ſmall circles. Dealers whe 
have ſuch horſes, never fail to raſp round the 
hoofs, in order to make them ſmooth; and to 
conceal the raſping when they are to ſhew them 
for ſale, they black the hoofs all over; for with- 
out that one may eaſily perceive what has been 
done, and ſeeing the. mark of the raſp, is a proof 
that the horſe is ſubject to this accident. As to 
the eauſe itprocegds from the remains of an old 
diſtemper, or from having>been foundered; and 
the diſeaſe being cured, without care being taken 
of the feet, whereupon the circulation of the blood 
not being regularly made, eſpecially round the 
crown, between the hair and the horn, the part 
loſes its nouriſhment, and contracts or enlarges 
itfelf in proportion as the horſe is worked. If 
theſe circles were only on the ſurface, the jockies' 
method of raſping them down would then be 
good-for nothing ; -but 'they form themſelves alſo 
within the feet, as well as withont, and conſe- 
quently preſs on the ſenſible part, and make a 
horſe limp with ever ſo little labour. One may 
juſtly compare a horſe in this ſituation, to a man 
that has corns on his feet, and yet is obliged to 
walk a long way in ſlices: that are too tight and 
ſtubborn : A horſe therefore is worth a great 
deal leſs upon this account. | 

| Bow-/egged.] After having well examined the 
ſeet, ſtand about three paces from his ſhoulders, 
and look carefully that he is not bow-legged, 
C which 
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which n from td different uten; 3 firſt, 
from nature, When à houſe; has been got by 4 
worn · out Mallon; and ſecundly, from his ha 
deen worked too young; neither in the one — 
nor the other 'is-the horfe of any value, beeauſe 
He never can be ſurefooted: it is alſo a diſagree · 
able ſight if the knees ꝓbint for warde, and his 
legs turn in under him, fo that the knees come 
much further ont than the feet; h is what is 
called a bow - legged horſe, and fuch'a one ought 
to be rejected for any ſervice Whatſorver, as he 
mever can ſtand firm on his 3 und how hand- 
Tome; ſoever he may otherwüſe be, he ſhould on 
no account be uſed fur a ſtattion; becaiiſe all his 
. will have che ſame defor mit. 

Head. ] Then Rand by his fide, and take par- 
ticular! nonice that this head be Well ſet on; for it 
thick ſet be aſſured it will cauſe him to toſs up 
mus note for want of wind, which cauſes à horſe 

to carry his head — nige, rod Steu- 

Koas à tickliſn mut. 

Nret.] His neck ſhould be Final at the for 
Ting on of his head, and long, growing deeper 

vas ſhoulders, with a hiph, D chin 
mane, long, ſoft, and ſomeyhat curling; thoſe 


Þeing beautiful character; on che vomrary; 2 


head ill fer on is a great deformity, | f 
Mode- ei. To nave a large bigneſs or {well 
zog in the nape of the neck, thews the pole - evil. 
To bave a ſhort thick neck, ke a bull, to have it 
falling in the withers, to have a jow, weak, 
"thick, or falling creſt, ſhews'wam of ſtpength and 
a mettle. 
The 
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The: Mane.) Much hair on the mane ſiews 


duineſs; a&100;thin à mane fhews. fury: and to 


have none, op ſhed, ſheiws. the worm in it, the 
irch; oþ enolk, 


ie Shoulder. Jn ſhowing 2 ee dealer | 


ar jockey wall generally place him with his fore 
feet ——_—_—_— ground: than his hind ones, in 
order that:the ſhoulder may appear further in his 
back, aud make bim higher in ſight than he 
really is; but be fuze to eauſe him to be led on level 
ground, aud ſee" that his ſhoulders lie well into 
his back; ſor an upright ſhouldered borſe carries 
his weight too forward, which is diſagreeable 
and unfaſe to the rider. Have bis fose legs 
ſland een, and you will chen hatie it in, your 
wer 10 ſus 
obſerve thid, the dealer will contrive that his noar 
hog. ſtands before the: other, as the ſhoulders in 
that poſition, appeav to lay further in the back, 
If his kneey ſtand nearly cloſe, and his toes quite 
in-# hoe, yurturehig/in, nor yer tunning our; be 
aſſured he will nor eur: If be takes his legs ap A 
muderate heigfit, and neither clambers, nor yt 
goes too near the nN he vn moſt, kkely 
anſwer your purpeſe. 
Bae, Body, 60.] Obſerve that the chine of 
his back be broad, even, and ftraight, his ribs 
welkcompaſſed; and bending outward, his filters 
upright,” ſteeng, ſhort, and above an handful be- 
teen his lt vib and his huekle bone; bis belly 
mould be well let down, yet hidden within his 
ö al doing ſtories choſe vheaſt up to his bedy 

e being marks of — guoilable, "By 

C 2 =) careful 


nis thonlders. If you do not 
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careful in obſerving that he has no ſwelling in his 


teſticles, a diſorder that uſnally proceeds either Hh 
trom ſome ſtrain in working, or from the horſe's m 
having continued too long in the ſtable, or from a1 
his putting one leg over any bar, and being tl 
checked by the halter, or, in a, word from any t! 
other accident that confines a horſe, makes him in 
kick or fling, and bruiſe his cods, and there is no 5 
other way of knowing this diſtemper, but by a 
tome outward ſwelling upon the pat. p 
The coming down of the teſticles. proceeds 0 
from the ſame cauſes, with this difference only, t. 
that it is a long time of diſeo ver ing iiſelſ; where» n 
as the other may come in one night. It his chine z] 
be narrow, he will never carry. a ſaddle welt; a 
and to have it bending or ſaddle-backed, ſhe ws 
weakneſs. If his ribs be flat, there is but ſmall n 
liberty for wind. Should his fillets hang low, or 11 
weak, he will never climb a hill, or carry;/a i 
burden well. A belly that his clung up, or gaunt, | 
and ſtones hanging down looſe, are ſigns of ſick- a 
neſs, tenderneſs, foundering in the body, and un- 19 
aptneſs for labour. His buttocks ſhould be rounds t 
plump, full, and in an even level with his body: * 
The narrow, pin buttock, the heg or ſwine 3 
rump, and the falling and down Jet buttock, : 
ſhews an injury in nature. The horſe that is 1 
deep in his girthing place, is generally of great | 
ſtrength. His hinder thighs, or gaſtains, ſhould ; 
be well let down, even to the middle joint, tbick, 
brawny, full and ſwelling, this being a great ſign 4 
of ſtrength and goodneſs; lank and ſlender thighs t 
: 


ſhews diſability and weakneſs. From the thigh 
1 F 8 bone 
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bone tothe hock it ſhould be pretty long, but 
fhartifrom the hock to the paſtern. Obſetve the 
middle joint behind, and if it be nothing but ſkin 
and bone, veins and ſine ws. rather, a little bending 
than ton ſtraight, it is perfect as it ſhovld be; on 
the contrary, ſhould it have chaps or fores on the 
inward dougſi, or hending. it is a ſallender. 


|. Spagins 1 Should the jaint be generally ſwelled 


all over, hemuſt have hadablaw,or bruiſe ; if in any 
particular.parit,:as- in the pot, or hollow part, or 
on the inſide, ibe vein fall and proud, and the 


the ſwelling lot it is a blood ſpavin, Lou ean- | 


not therefore take too much care in examining 
the. houghs of delicate horſes, for Jet the ſwelling 
appear ever ſo mall upon the flat of the lower 
part of the hough, within fide, though the horſe 
may not limp, you bught-to be apprehenſive that 
in time and with but little labour, the lein in 
increaſe on him. 

The fat ſpavin comes almoſt | in the ſame plac 
as the other, but is larger. 
A hird, kind is the ox . and this. is 
thought the worlt of the three. If tae: ſwelling 
be hard, it is a bone ſpauin ; yo ſnould examine 
A, horſe thoroughly therefore before yon buy him; 
and, in particular, ſee if all the joints of his lags 
move with equal freedom. Moſt horſes, that 
have the bone ſpavin are very apt to ſtart when 
you. go to take-up their legs, and will hardly let 
you touch them with! your þand.4;.examine them 
well therefbre with your eye, and ſee if, between 
the fetlock and the crown, the leg deſcends even 
and ſmooth; for if you ſee any protuberance 

between 
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between the fleſh and the ſkin, that looks lie a 
ſort of "knot, or ys 7 mare found the 
det qt Wen 

1 Carb} It For be the Seng to be 
exactly before the knuckle, it is a enrb : wiiich is 
an — that may bapper i in different manners 
ſuch as w/firaih.4o- working. fippin ping! bir ſduoti in iu 
hole, or in marſhy ground, &c, out of: which he 
pulls it with pain, and by that mtans. wrenches 
his hongh, without diflocating! any t 3 you 
without ſpeedy care, he may be lamod. þ 

A Rat's Tail.) There is alla a dfec 0 
— common in the hind than the fore lags; 
though the latter are not quite exempi from itz; 
and it is ealled the Rat's Han, and is hs km.] ]¹ W: 
When you fee, from the liind pagt of the ferlook; 
up abbng the nerves, a bind of line ur channel 
that ſeparates the hair to both ſides, tlis isa rat! 
tail; and in ſummer there appears 4 Rind of 
ſmall df ſcab along this channel: and im widter 
there iſſues out a humidity, like the wirer from 


the legs. A horſe may work notwithſtanding 


this'diforder, for it ſeldom lames him4! ir fumt 
times: oecaſiors a ftiffueſs in the legs und makes 
them trot like foxes, without bending their Joints, 
The hind legs ſhould be lean, clean, flat, and 
ſinewy; for if fat, tney will not bear labour; if 
ſwelled, the greaſe i is molten into them; if ſoab- 
bed above the paſterns, it is the; feratches ; anch if 
he hath chops- under his paſterms, heath hMuv 
generally called the Rains, If he Has a good 
buttock, his tai cannot ſtand Ul dut will be broad, 
high, fla, and conched a little in warde " 
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A Walk and Ter in Band.) klaving with 
care examined the horſe, let him be run in hand 
a gentle tot; by this you will dunn preceive if 
he is lame or not. Make the man lead him by 
the end fi the bridle, as in this caſe-yoeu cannot 


| be decetved by the man's being 00 flear hitn. 


The fur fore leg, and near hind eg, ur the neut 
ſhould move und go 
ame itime ; and im this 
mot ibn, the nearer the horſe taketh lis Ihmbs 
from the ground, = opener, the —_— and 
the: ſhorter is-his | 
Forging. ] If ne 8 his feet flovenly; lt 
ſhews bende or lameneſs; to rread narrow, 
or croſs, thews inrerfering; or failing; do Ref 
une ven, ſhews wearineſs; and if he tresds! 
you may be 'apprebenſive he forges; by whith 
I mean, thur Wheuche walks, or trots, he ſtrikes 
the 'tves'of his hind feet againſt the corners of his 
ſhoes+defore, which cccaftons a datrering noiſe 48 
you ride; and this proceeds generaſſy from the 
weakneſs of his fore legs, he nor having ftrength 
in them to raiſe them up 'ſuffitiently* guck to 
nity way for the bind ones. A karfe of this 
kind is not neur ſo ſerviceable as the horſe ex- 
empt from it; and the dealers, to get rid of bim, 
will make abundanee of pretences: If be has 
been juſt ſnoed, they will ſay the fat rier has put 


him on too long ſhoes; if his hes are old, they 


will tell you he bas juft come off a long journey, 
and ãs much fatigued : you nwſt net therefore be 
over credulous to any thing a jockey or dealer 
affirms; for what they ſay in this manner, is too 

often 
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often with intent to deceive: and it is very cer. 
tain, that a horſe Who forges can never be-ſures 
footed, any more than one who has enn 1. 
bow-legs. 

alf and Trot mounted.) On his being mounds 
ed, ſee him walk. Obſerve. his mouth, that 
be pulls fair, not toe high, nor bearing downs 
then ſtand behind him, and fee: if he goes nar- 
rower before than behind, as every harſe that 
goes well on his legs goes in that manner. Take 
notice that he bruſhes not by going too cloſe; a 
certain ſign of his cutting, and tiring in unn 
Ung. Have nothing to do with that horſe who 
throws his legs confuſedly about, and eroſſes them 
before : This you may obſerve by ſtanding ex- 
actly before or behind him, as he is going along. 
In his trot be ſhould point his fore legs s well, 

without clambering, nor yet as if he were afraid ; 

and that he throws well in his hind. legs, which 
will enable him to ſupport his trot, _ ſhoot: his 
fore parts forwards. 

A Canter or Gallep.] In his canter, bene 
he does not fret, but goes cool in this pace; 
and in his gallop, be ſhould take his feet nimbly 
from the ground, and not raiſe them too high; 
but that he ſtreteheth out his fore legs, and fol- 
jowes nimbly with his bind ones; and that he 
cutteth not under his knee, (which is called the 
{ſwift or ſpeedy cut) that he croſſes not, nor claps 
one foot on another; and ever leadeth with his 
far fore foot, and not with the near one. If he 
gallops round, and raiſes his fore ſeet, he may 
be ſaid to gallop ſtrongly, but not ſwiftly ; and if 

he 
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he labour his ſeet confuſedly, and ſeems to gallop 
painfully, it ſhews ſome hidden lameneſs; for in 
all his paces, you ihould particularly obſerve that 


his limbs are free, without the leaſt ſtiffneſs. . ' 


Tottering Legs.) Now that he has been well 
exerciſed in thoſe different paces, it is your 
time to examine for an infirmity not eaſily diſ- 
covered, and that is what I call Tottering Legs: 
You cannot perceive it till aſter a hmtſe has 

alloped for ſome time; and then, by letting him 
reſt a little, you will ſee his legs tremble under 
him, which is the diſorder I mean: How hand- 
ſome ſoever the legs of ſuch a horſe may be, he 
never can ſtand weil on them; you are therefore 
not to mind what the jockey ſays when he talks 


of the beauty of the limbs; for if you oblige him 


to gallop the horſe, or fatigue him pretty much, 
(which is commonly done in order to try the 
creature's bottom) you will in all likelihood diſ- 
cover this defect, unleſs you ſuffer the groom 10 
gallop him to the ſtable door, and put him up in 
a moment; which he will certainly endeavour to 
do, if he is conſcious of it, while the maſter has 
another horſe ready to ſhew you, in order to 
take off your attention from what he is afraid 
you ſhould ſee, | 
Thus having, to the beſt of my judgement, 
gone through every requiſite obſer vation relative 
to the purchaſe of a horſe, ſtudiouſly avoiding its 
1 drawn into an unneceſſary length, yet at 
the ſame time being as careful to avoid an affect- 
ed brevity, the gentlemen, io whom many of my 
obſervations are ſamiliar, will pleaſe to obierve, 


D that 
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that J have endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to 
write for the information of the perſon entirely 
unacquainted with the qualifications which form 
a complete horſe; in'the purchaſe of which, the 
perſon ſhould particularly confider the end for 
which ke buys, whether for running, hunting, 
travelling, draught, or burden: and it is there- 
for almoſt unneceſſary to remind him, that the 
biggeſt and ſtrongeſt are fitteſt for ſtrong occa- 
ſions, . burdens, draught, or double carriage; as 
the middle ſize is for hunting, pleaſure, general 
employments, and the leaſt for ſummer hackney, 
The laſt thing I ſhall take the freedom to obſerve 
to my reader is, that a very ſmall portion of this 
_ treatiſe has been taken from a late publication, 
deficient in many reſpects, though at the ſame 
time containing ſome trite obſervations; and 
that the bulk of it has been compiled from my 
own experience, aſſiſted by various Authors on 
the ſubject, of which Monſieur Saunier is the 
principal. All I have therefore to obſerve is, 
that it was compiled at the requeſt of the pub- 
liſhers, as a ſuitable companion to a book of the 
ſame fize, intitled, The Gentleman's Pocket 
Farriery ; ſhewing how to uſe a horſe on a jour- 
ney; and what remedies are proper ſor common 
accidents that may befal him on the road: which 
having been univerſally approved, and met with 
a very extenſive ſale, they are hopeful, that a 
well drawn up aſſiſtant towards the purchaſe of a 
horſe, deſcribing the diſorders, &c. to which he 
is liable, might ſtand fair to be received with 

marks of the fame public approbation. 
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FOR THE 
Cure of moſt Common Diſtenipers 
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Wir you chuſe to have a foal for beanty, 
let your horſe and mare be of a coal 
black, a bright bay, a good grey, or a dun, which. 
are very agreeable colours; and let your horſe 
and mare be ſound, and of a known good breed, 
with their marks much alike : the horſe ſhould 
be 15, and the mare 14 hands and an half high, 
nor ſhould they be more than fix years old when 
they are brought together; and by obſerving: 
theſe directions, you need not fear having good, 
ſtrong, and ſound colts. 

If you have more mares than one with foal at 
a time, mind to keep them aſunder when they 
have foaled, for a whole year, leſt either of the 
colts going to the her, s dam ſhould get a kick, 
| oe roaehet | 2 | s 
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as often happens, that may make him a cripple 


ever after; when they are a year old you may 


wean them, becaufe they may then eat oats, 
bran and good ſhort hay; and, you may like- 
wiſe at that time put them together, provided 


you have none that are a year older than 
they io run with them; for as they are apt to 
kick and lame each other, ſo, if they are of an 
age, they will be the better able'to bear one 


[another's blows; and now is the time your ſer- 


vants ſhould be careful not to learn them any 
bad tricks, by letting them bite, or kick at them; 
for if they do, they will find it a hard matter to 
break them off it. When they are come to 
about four or five years old, you may let them 
eat beans, and peaſe; and if you intend to bt i ing 


_ them to buſineſs, put them into the ſtable for two 
or three days, tie them up with a halter to acquaint 
-them with the other horſes, letting your ſervant 


make much of them: then put on each of them a 
bridle, and let them ſtand two or three days 
longer with the bit in their months, that you may 
the better manage them when you come to back 
them. Next take one of them out of the ſtable, 
and lead him about in your hand with a faddle 
on his back, then mount him; but be fure to have 


good ftrong | br idles, girths, and ſtirrups; and take 


care you are not thrown; for if he gets the upper 


| Hand of you, then you will find it a hard matter 


to break him: Learn him to walk on boldly, for 
he will be apt to ſtop and ſtartle at any thing 
that preſents itſelf to his view: When you have 
learned him to walk well, and obſerve that he is 
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not frighted at every little thing he ſees, then 
you may venture to trot and gallop him; and b 
this means you may foon bring him to all his 
paces. Your horſe being now fit for ſervice, and 
perfectly ſound, he will fetch you a good price 
if you intend to diſpoſe of him. 

We ſhall now give you ſome directions to pre · 
vent your being impoſed on in the purchaſe of a 
horſe: The firſt of which is, never to bargain for 
one before you ride him, becauſe he may ſtart 
and ſtumble, though handſome to look upon; but 
firſt examine ſtrictly his teeth, eyes, legs, and 
wind; and then to know his age, raiſe his upper 
lip with your finger and thumb; and if his teeth 
ſhut cloſe, he is young; but if they point forward, 
and the upper and the under edges don't meet 
even, he is old; and the longer his teeth are, 
(the gums being dry and ſhrunk from them, 
looking yellow and ruſty) the older he is. 
If his eyes are lively and clear, . and you can 
ſee to the bottom, and the image of your face'is 
reflected from thence, and not from the ſurface 
of the eye, they are good; but if muddy, Gun, 
or coal back, they are bad. 

If his knees are not broke, nor ſtand bending 
and trembling forward, (which is called knuck- 
ling) his legs may be good; but if he ſteps ſhort, 
and digs his toes in the ground, beware of a 
founder, or at leaſt a contracted back ſine w. 

If his flanks beat even and flow, his wind may 
” good; but if they heave double and irregular, 

r (while he ſtands in the ſtable) blows at the 
noſtell, as if he had juſt deen galloping, they are 
lignsof a broken wind. A 


— 
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A horſe with thick "OE FA and a broad cheſt 
laden with fleſh, banging too ſorward and heavily 
projecting over his knees and feet, i is fitter for a 


A than a ſaddle. 


A horfe with thin ſhoulders and a flat cheſt, 
whoſe fore feet ſtand boldly forward and even, 
his neck riſing ſemicircular from the points of 


thoſe thin ſhoulders to his head, may juſtly be 


ſaid to have a light fore hand, and is fitter for a 
ſaddle than a collar. 
Next enquire if he bites, kicks, ſtops, or ſtarts. 


A horſe may be ſound, though guilty of all four, 


which a man can hardly diſcover by barely look- 
ing on him; ſo we refer you to the keeper. 

When you are buying, 'tis common for the 
owner to ſay in praiſe of his horte, that he hath 
neither ſplent, ſpavin, nor windgall. 

That you may not be impoſed on, thofe three 
are thus deſeribed: 

The ſplent is a fixed eallous excreſcenee, or 
hard knob growing upon the flat of the inſide or 
outſide (and ſometimes both) of the ſhank bone, 
a little under, and not far from the $000, 1c 
may be ſeen and felt. | 

The ſpavin is of the ſame nature, and appears 
in the like manner on the ſhank bone behind, and 
not far below the hough. 

The windpalls are ſeveral little ſwellings juſt 
above the ferlock joints of all the four legs: They 
ſeem (in-feeling) to be full of wind or jelly, but 
thèy never lame a horſe; the ſplent and ſpavin 
always do; and for their cure, look among the 


ve at the end of this Treatiſe on Horſes. 5 
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Jo diſcover if a horſe ſtumbles or ſtarts, when 
you mount him neither let him feel your ſpurs, 
nor ſee your whip; keep yourſelf in a profound 
calm; and when you are ſeated, go gently off 
with a looſe rein, which will male him careleſs; 
and if he is a ſtumbler, he will diſcover himſelf 
in a very little way. 

Ie beſt horſe may ſtumble, but if he ſprings 
out when he ſtumbles, as if he feared your whip 
and ſpur, yon may juſtly ſuſpect him to be an old 
offender: A man ſhould never ſtrike a horſe for 
ſtumbling or ſtarting: We confeſs the provoca- 
tion is great, but the fright of correction makes 
him worſe. 

Whenever yon intend to travel or hunt, let 
your horſe's feet be examined ſome convenient 
time before you ſet out, to ſee that his ſhoes are 
all faſt, aud ſit eaſy on his feet; for on that de- 
pends the pleaſure and ſafety of your journey. 

If he cuts either before or behind, look that his 
ſhoes ſtand not out with an edge beyond the 
hoof, and feel that the clinches lie cloſe; but if his 
cutting proceeds from interfering, (that is cr -off 
ing his legs in his trot) then it is a natural in- 
firmity, and can only be a little helped by care. 

If (as he ſtands in the ſtable) you obſerve him 
to point one foot forwarder than the other, either 
before or behind, ſeeming to bear no weight 
on it, you may reaſonably conclude he is not 
eaſy: If the ſhoe is the cauſe, the farrier can 
remove it preſently ; but if the foot is hot, hurt 
by fome unknown accident, then make the fol- 
lowing poultice: : | 


Take 
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| Take: any ſort of greens, ſuch as lettice, cab- 
bage, mallow leaves, turnip tops, or turnips 
themſelves, the beſt of all; boil them tender, 
ſqueeze, the water out, chop them in a 

wooden bowl, with two or three ounces of 
hog's lard or butter: | 


put this 1 into a cloth, ad tie his foot 
in it as hot as you can, this will ſoften his hoof, 
and in the ſarrier's paring, he will diſcover if he 
is pricked or bruiſed; if he is only bruiſed, one 
more poultice will cure him; but if he is wounded 

to the quick, open the bole with your penknife, 
and put to it the ſollowing horſe ointment; which 
being kept on with dry tow, will ſuck out the 
N and his foot being put as before in a 
Hot poultice and repeated morning and evening, 
he will be well! in two or three nights. 


The Horſe Ointment, | 


Into a clean pipkin that holds about a quart, 
put the bigneſs of a pullet's egg of yellow rofin; 
when it is melted over a midling fire, add the 
fame quantity of bees wax; when that is melted, 
put in half a pound of hog's lard; when ir is 
| . diſſolved, put in two ounces. of honey; when 
that is diſſolved, put in half a pound of common 
turpentine ; keep it gently boiling, ſtirring it 
'with a ſtick all the time; when the turpentine is 
diſſolved, put · in two ounces of verdigreaſe finely 

powdered; but before you put in the verdigreaſe, 
Von mult take off the pipkin, elle it will riſe 
into 


*. 
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into the fre in a moment ; ſet it on again, and 
oive it two or three wambles and ſtrain it through 

a coarſe ſieve into a clean veſſel ſor uſe, and 
throw the dregs away. N 
This ointment is very RP for 1 N or: 
bruiſe in the fleſh or hoof, broken knees, gaul'd | 
backs, bites, crack'd lieels: mallanders, or when ' 
you geld a horſe, to keep the flies away. , 
The aforeſaid poultice and ointment will like- | 
wiſe cure a horſe that is lame in his heel or hoof, . 
occaſioned by an over- reach, or tread of another 
horſe, be it never ſo deep, and though gravel be 
in it; for it will ſuck it out, fill it again with. 
ſound fleſh, and make the hoof grow over it much 
ſooner than any other method or medicine what · 
ſoe ver. Fr. 
All cuts, treads, and bruiſes are cured by the 
aforeſaid poultice, not only ſafeſt and ſooneſt, | 
but withont leaving any mark, 2 
| If a horſe's legs and heels fwell and crack, and 
t, become ſtiff and fore, waſh them with hot water 
A and ſoap, then prepare the foregoing poultice, 
is and tie it on hot, letting it ſtay on all night. 
* Feed him as uſual, and offer him warm water. 
About three or four hours after he is put up 
<n bor all night, and fed, give him the following 


ball: 


> is Half an ounce of Zthiops mineral. Ditto of bal- 


ly ſam of ſulphur terib. Ditto of diapente, or 
ale, powdered anniſeeds, mixed and made into a. 
riſe ball with honey or treacle, and a par of warm 
85/2 2 - ; 


ale 
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Warm wat r in * A ACCC of 
ball. 745 A 


from his neck. 


3 \y 37 . 


The poultice Lei Steen gh every night, AW 
the ball three times that i is every other night. it 
will cure a horſe, 1 it be is, young, and the diſtem- 
per new; but if he is old, and hath had it A long 
time on him, it will require further repetition : ] 
take great care, not to let him. ſweat, during this 
opęfation, 75 r it will, retard the cure, 75550 
I you can get no ſort of ponhicing, e 
hog? s lard; butter, or. 1 57 8 -greale, in a ſaver: 
pan; and, with a rabbit's foot or a rag, greaſe 
his heels with it very hot. 
1 „The mallander is rl .crack in he beyd of the 
| knee, and the ſelland er is a crack i in the bend of 
the hough; and are cured | by, the ſame method, 
medicine, greaſing 12 poulticing, which are uſed 
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for felled and cracked heels. 1 
If the ſaddle brui his back, and makes it 
fwell, a greaſy diſh-cle out laid on hot, and a rag 
over it bound on for a A and repeated once 
or twice will fink j it; then waſh i it with a little 
Water and Galt, and it wil cure it. 0 
If a horſe is off his ſtomach, and the keeper, is 
afraid of a ſurfeit, which is often attended With 
the greaſe, the farcy, ot both, the {ymptoms are 
the ſtaring of the coat, aud hide bou bound. 
The ſtaring of ah coat will ſoon appear: To 
: prevent which, boil for.a Cordial, 5 
Half a pound of W 8 in a quart of Ae, 
pour 


"dial ſho old not have for 
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ur. it Feb half a pound of honey in .2 bowl, 
JR" it abo uf 6 tt it is Almoit” as cold” as blood, 


| We give it it with a born „Keds and all. Feed as 
val, but keep him warm cloathed ; give nim 
warm Water nat night and next mornin Ig". 


maſh will do we eh that n ht ; 'and, left the cor» 
be eno ugh to carry off the 
for eit, give him. after alt, 4 juſt before. bede 
ti one of the balls, a 8 Greed abaye. 
75 prevent Kline ls, ſupple” and waſh his le 
ith greaſy dihwaſh, or hot water and ſoap, ah 
Uo not take him out f the {ſtable that nigh 
gr eaſe his hoofs; and 155 
Jowing: ball : 5 
Two or three handfuls of bran, put into a ſauce- 
pan, vst as müch reaſe of any kind as will 
moiſten it; make; jt hot, and put à ball of it into 
each fore foot.” Cover each with a little row'or 
ſtraw, and put two BY over that to keep it 
in all night. But theſe balls a are not neceffary 


in the winter, nor when the ri roads are full of Wa- 
ter. ths 


This ball will like wiſe prevent a horſe from 
eatching cold, or foundering, ' after he* has been 
rid hard upon a dry road in hot weather. - | 
If you wrench a horſe's ſhoulder, « or what we 


7 


commonly call a  houlder-ſlip, 
ix two ounces of oil of ſpike with one ounce 
of oil of ſwallows, and with yonr hands rub 2 


tle of 1 Wt a all over his ſhoulder ; then bleed him in 
the plait 1 vein, aud Tet him reſt two days, that 


will cure a ſlight” ra... 
If he continues lame, put a round rowel to 
=o, E a | draw 
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p his feet with the fol- 
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draw away * 3 about 13 inches be- 


low the point of his ſhoulder; in doing which, 


take care to keep off the plait vein; for if you 
wound that, it is an hundred to one but it ſtrikes 


into his body and mortiſies; ſeveral have died 
that way. Aſter you have rowelled him, you 
muſt let bim reſt two days at leaſt, till the rowel 
digeſts and runs; and then, though lame, you 


may walk him a little, but it muſt be very flow ; 


and he will ſoon grow well. You mutt remem- 
ber to turn the rowel every morning after it runs. 


This experiment has often been tried with good 
. ſucceſs. 


If a horſe is iraingd | in the ſtifle, (a little bone 


upon the thigh bone, above the inſide bend of the 


Lough) the Turnip. Poultice, mentioned in page 
32, will infallibly cure it; but, by its fituation, 
you will find a difficulty to keep it on, yet it may 
be done with a few yards of liſt. 

If it is not well, or much amended, in three or 


' Four days, examine his hip, perhaps he may be 
| hipſhot, but that muſt be cured by a rowel, be- 


cauſe you cannot faſten a poultice, on that part. 


Firſt, rub his hip with the twooils above-mention- 


ed for a ſhoulder-flip: Then put a round rowel 


about three or four inches below the large cavity 


which receives the head of the thigh bene: 
When it begins to digeſt, turn the rowel every 


morning. After a week or ten days you may 


take it out, and keep the lips of the wound moiſt 
with hog's lard, that it N heal the ſmoother. 


a 
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An excellent 1. to cure 4 Cap in the 
. Back Sinews. 


Take a ſpoonful or twa of hogs lard, or. rather 
gooſe greaſe, melt it in a ſauce pan, and rub it 
into the back ſine w very hot, from the bend of 
the knee to the-fetlock ; make, as you are de- 
ſired in page 32, a turnip poultice, and tie it on 
hot, from the fetlock to above the knee, and let ir 
ſtay on all night: T bus, firſt tie the cloth about 


the ſetlock, then put it in the poultice, and raiſe 


the cloth and pobltice together, till you get it 
above the bend of the knee, twiſting the liſt or 
ſtring round his leg as you riſe, and faſten it 
above the bend of the knee; take it off in the 
morning, and put on x'freſh one; at night do the 


ſame. Two or three of theſe poultices will cure 


a new ſtrain, five or fix an old one. If he has 


been lame a long time, the linew will be contrac- _ 


ted ; this poultice will relax it. 

The ſame poultice will alſo cure the ferlack 
of a horſe that is caſt in his halter, by repeating 
It till he is well. 


A Caution to prevent the taking a Clap in the Back 


: 


Sinews for a Shoulder-ſlip, which very often 


happens. 


If it is in the ſhoulder, he wil draw his toe on 
the ground as he walks; if in the back ſinew, he 
will lift it off and ſtep ſhort, though downright 


lame. There does not happen aboye one ſhoulder 


lip to fifty back ſine w ſtrains, 


Never 


r 
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Never take a horſe out of a warm table to 
rige him into à horſepond at an unſeaſonable 
hour, either too early gr too late, for by that 
Means he often catches a great cold. 
Somerimes, 1 upon a violent cold, a large ſwell- 
as big as one's arm, from the elbow to the 
"Eu on both' ſides his belly, will riſe; when it 
ſo happens, take, if you can ger it, for the ſwell- 
_ Ings may dinger, half a pint of blood, or there - 
abouts, from the ſpur vein on each fide; then 
eloath him warmer than uſual, and give him the 
anniſeed cordial, feeds and all, as directed in 
page 34. Repeat it for a day or two, taking 
ſuch care of him as belongs to a hor fe that has Juſt 
caught cold. 

If the ſwelling continues, and corruption gathers 
in it, you muſt let it out with a fleam ;. be will 
grow well as his cold goes off, ISS 

after a day or two you perceive a running at 
his eyes, and a little gleeting at his noſtrils, you 
muſt expect to hear him cough. In that caſe, 
take a pint of blood from his neck in a morning, 
and at noon give an additional feed to make 
amends for the loſs of blood, At night give him 

a . maſh over and above his uſval allowance. 
The n next night give bim the anniſeed cordial as 
before. 

If his eough continues three days, vou muſt 


take another pint of blood from his + and 
to keęp it off his lungs, give. him Jat be fore you 


go to bed, 
Liquoriſh powder, an qunce ;. ſweet oil, 2 
ſpoonful; æthiops mineral, an e ; ale, 
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fulphur, Kaif an Sünde; 3 made inte 28412 with 


«Ky bent A 


Cloath 404 keep bim warin.; repeat the ball 


next night, ut Ing wilt be ſufficlert to cute mY 


new gotten, cold e or ſarfeit. 
Feel between his Jaws, and if his Kehnel are 


ſwelled, three or four turn! Wo oultices, as men- 


tioned in page 2 Will di olve chem, but con- 


tinue the anniſced cordial rill he is Well. 


When a horſe has got cold, it ſometimes falls | 


into his eyes, which you. will know by & run- 


ning or. thick glare upon them; put Your händ 


11 


to his noſtrils, a ang if you find his breath Hotter 
than uſual, it will then be neceſſary ro take a 
little blood from his neck; 3. that is, A pint, of 4 
quart at moſt, unleſs it be very at tas ald! very 


hot. It Is L. to take Aa gallon a at five or fi * 


bleedings, than two rye at once for it robs 
him, of too much animal ſpirits. | 
Always bleed a horſe in a pint. or quart pot; 


for when you bleed at random on the ground, 


you neyer can know what quantity you take, 
nor what ea His blood is of. F rom fach 


1124 


A pint of 650 for the "it weep 15 en * 
and. you may repeat that as you {ee occaſſon ; 
but you c cannot eaſily t reſtore the Blood and fpirits 
you may be too laviſh of. 

But to return to the eyes. After yor hive 
taken a pint of blood from bim, get a quartern 


4240 bot out of 1 nas fu cut 20040 the cruſt, 
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enough to cover his n and temples; preſe 
it flat, and bind it on by way of poultice, as hot 
as may be. without ſcalding-; at the ſame time 
faſten ſomething of a cloth about his neck to keep 
bis throat warm. Let the poultice ſtay on till it 
is almoſt cold, and repeat it once or twice, then 
Prepare the following eye- water: 

Into half a pint of roſe, or {ſpring water, put 
one dram of tutty finely prepared; one dram of 
white ſugar candy powdered ; and half a dram 
ot ſugar of lead. 

With a feather put a drop into each eye, morn- 
ings and evenings. 

Never blow powders into the eyes, always 
uſe liquids.” 

Ihe next day, if needful, repeat the poultice; 

and for want of a hot loaf at any time, make a 
poultice of bread boiled in milk, contmuing the 
eye water every day. | 

You may ule the turnip poultice, mentioned in 
page 32; but you muſt not put greaſe into it. 

If a film grows over the eye, put a ſeruple of 
white vitriol, and a ſcruple of roch- allum, both 
finely powdered, into half a quartern of ſpring 
water, and with a feather put a drop into each 
eye, mornings and evenings, and it will eat it 
clean off in three days, or thereabouts. 

It is obſerved, ſome horſes carry a good belly 
for a long time; others part with their food before 
it is well digeſted, which makes them ſo thin and 
lank, that they are ready to flip through their 
girths; they are called waſhy. Such horles muſt 
be chiefly fed with dry meat; that is oats and 

beans 
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1 > but ſeldom with Tock They alſo . 
will eat as much, or rather more than other horſes, 
and you ſhould feed them oftener ; tor being too 


ſoon empty, they require it. 


If you do not gallop a horſe off his wird, we 
will venture to ſay, it is not a journey that hurts 


him, but your-neglect of him when you diſmount; 
and therefore conſider he is tied up, and can have 
nothing but what is brought to him; for be Calle 
not help himſelf. 

When you. are upon a journey, always ee 
your horſe fed as ſoon as you can at night, that 
he may go to reſt, and he will be the freſher for 


4t in the morning; and always give two or three 
feeds inſtead of a large one; tor too much at 


once will cloy him. 

If at any time you perceive your horſe faint, 
you may give him a pint of warm ale with a 
quartern of brandy, rum, or geneva in it; or an 


ounce of diapente in it. Diapente will comfort 
his bowels, drive out cold and wind, and cauſe 


him to carry his food the longer. 

If a horſe is taken with the gripes, (which he 
will diſcover to you by. often looking towards his 
flanks) and cannot keep upon his legs, but rolls 
and beats himſelf about, as undoubtedly he is, in 
very great miſery, do not bleed him unleſs his 


breatn is very hor, but cloath him warm immedi. 
ately, and with a horn give him half a pint of 


brandy, and as much ſweet oil, mixed; then trot 
him about till he is a, little warm, and it will cer- 


tainly eure ſome horſes; If it does not cure 
yours, boil, an ounce of beaten pepper in a quart 
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'of miik, and put half a pound of butter, ard tu 
or Mites ounces of ſalt, into a bowl or baſon, and 
brew them together, give it rather warmer than 
uſual; it will purge bim in about balf an hour, 
aid perhaps remove the fit. If it does not, omit 
Balf-the pepper, and give the ſame in quality and 
quantity by way of clyſter, adding as it cools, the 
yolks of four egge. If he is very bad, and neither 
will do, boil a pound of anniſceds in two quarts 
of ale, brew it upon a pound of honey; when it 
is almoſt cool enough, put in two ouhces of diaſ- 
cordium, and give it with a horn at three doſes, 
allowing about half an hour between each doſe: 
Tf his fit abates, give him time to recover; but if 
all this does not give him eaſe, ard you have a 
ſuſpicion of worms or botts bred in his gut, which 
indeed may be the cauſe; for they fomerimes 
faſten in the paſſage frem the ſtomach niito the 
mes gut, ſtop it and fotormenr him till he dies; 
then give bim two ounces of. æthiops mineral 
made juto a ball, with an wance of the powder 
of annilecds : and a ſpopnful of honey, and it will 
cure him: But you. mal nor give rhis to 4 mare 
with foel. 
Never let a horſe ſtand too long without excer- 
ciſe; it fills his belly too full of meat, and his 
veins too full of vlood? and from hence Sen pro- 
ceeds the ſtaggers. 


4A Cure for the Staggers. 


If a horſe be ſtrong, take firſt a pint of blood 
from the neck; and When you have done that, 


open one ot the thigh: wein, and from thence 
| take 
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take a . if the diſeaſe be- f mole, this will 
cure him; but keep him afterwards to a moderate 


.cleanſing diet, and by degrees harden him with 


proper excerciſe; if he is weak, bleed him leſs 
in proportion. After which, we recommend the 


following cly ſter from Mon, Sollæyel. 


Boil two ounces of the ſbriæ of the liver of an- 


timony made into a fine powder, in five pints of 


beer; after five or ſix wambles remove it from 
the fire, adding a quarter of a pound of butter or 
hog's Jard, and give it him two. or three times, if 
he will bear it, and it will cure him: Rub him 


well down, and give him. warm water dur! ring this 


courle of phyſic. ; 


Thin ſkinned horſes that have been well kept 
and cloathed, ſhould never be turned to graſs 
above .three tmonths in the year, viz. from the 


| beginning of June to the end.of Auguſt; but thick 
ſkinned horſes have ſtrong coats, which keep out 


the weather; and if, well fed, will lie abroad all 
the year: For walking about to ſeed prevents 
ſtiffne ſs in their limbs; and treading in the graſs 


| keeps their hoofs moiſt and cool: Bur they ſhould 


have a hovel to come to at night, or when it 
ſnows orrains. . 

Never purge a horſe 30 taken from graſs, for 
it diſſolves or looſens ſome tender fat or humours, 
which fall into his legs or heels, ſo thai he rarely 
ſtands dry all the winter after. But after fix 
days you may bleed him under a quart, and at 
night give him the anniſeed cordial, mentioned in 
"Ii 34, which is a gentle opener. 

{ you needs muſt. purge a horſe, ſor which we 
F2. would. 
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would have a good reaſon given, let him not 
touch cold water within or without till the day 
after it has done working, but give him what- 
ever warm water he will drink. And let the 
following be the purge: 

Aloes one ounce ; jallop two or three drams; 


dil of cloves ten drams; made ino a. ball with 


honey. 
A purge may work. the firſt day, but com- 


monly not till the ſecond. We have known them 
lie three days in a horfe, and work well off at 


laſt. 

Never ſtir him out of the ſtable ill the purge 
has done working, for there is no need of ex- 
erciſe during the operation, becauſe every purge 
will carry itſelf off, if you keep him warm, and 
ſupply bim with warm maſhes, and as much, 
warm water as he will drink, and as often. 
When a purge works too long, or too ſtrong. 
npon him, which will weaken him too much, give 
an ounce of Venice treacle in a pint of warm ale, 
and repeat it if needful, to blunt the force of the 
aloes. 

If a horſe, who once looked fat and deck; is 
brought to you with a ſtaring coat, and a hollow 
flank, open his mouth, look on the roof, and if 
the gums next his fore-tecth are ſwelled higher 
than Lis teeth, it will hinder, his feeding, and 
make him fall eff his fl: ſh. Let a Smith burn it 
down with a hot iron; that is a complete cure 
ſor the lampars. 

I that is not the cauſe, you ſhould never THEY 
enquirmg till yon have found it out, tor a horſe 
cannot ſpeak. From 
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From galloping a horſe too hard when he is 
full of water often proceeds a broken wind. 


The following Remedy taken from Gibſon, we 
'  bave often given with great fuceeſs to a. 4 
winded Hor. 


Mix linſeed and fenugreek frequently in wy 
corn, and ſometimes thoſe of fennel, caraways, 
and aniſe; and boil in his. water three or four 
handfulls of 3 with a little liquorice or honey 


diſſolved in in; but you muſt not often uſe the 


liquorice, Exerciſe him more or leſs every day, 


but let it be moderately, and when the weather 


is clear, 
If he be at any time ſeized with an oppreſſion, 


and a more then or dinary difficulty of breathing, 
he ſhould have a vein opened in his flank, or on 


the inſide of the thigh, from whence. may be 
taken a (mall quantity of blood; but this mnſt be 
done only when there is an abſolute neceſſity for 
it; or the following balls have been given and 
continued with great ſucceſs. | 

Take of myrrh and gum benzoin, of each four 
ounces; gum arabic, the roots of orice, round 


birthwort, and the ſhavings of harts-horn or 
ivory, of each two ounces; galangal and zedo- 


ary, of each an ounce; fennel feeds, cummin 


ſeeds, and fenugreek, of each an onnce and 


half: Let theſe be het into a fine powder, and 
made vp into a ſtiff paſte, with honey or fyrup 
of cultsfoot; then work into the whole an ounce 
of the common balſam of ſulphur, and let them 
be made into balls the bigneſs of a large walnut, 


whereof 
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whereof one is to be given every morning and | 


aſternoon, an hour before waterinp time, a 

The true and only, uſe of rowels is to diſſölve 
hard ſwellings, diſebarge and cool wounds, and 
bruiſes, to draw off and digeſt hnmours that lodge 


only between the fleſh and the-ſkin; and there- 


fore will never cure the greaſe or farcy; of 
which we ſhall here give a deſcription, 

Heats and colds thicken the blood.; and the 
veins being full, it either turns to the greaſe, and 


vents at the bee or. fruſh, or, for wapt of circu-. 


lation, ſtagnates and. corrupts in the veins; fo 
breaks through vein, ſkin, and all; into buds of 
the farcy, 

Moſt people imagine that the farcy lies be- 
tween the fleſh and the ſkin; but in our opinion 
they are very much miſtaken ; for before the 
buds break out, the veins cord ; wich is a ftrong 
preſumption that the diſtemper hath its origin in 
the blc.od, becauſe there is its firſt appearance. 
Take a pint of blood from any horſe whoſe veins 
are corded any where about him, and.it will ſhew 
its corruption as ſoon as it is cold. Bleeding 
checks the diſtemper, whereas if you. do nat 
bleed, it would break out in every part about 
him, from his ears to the ſoles of his feet, 
even the corners of his eyes, his yard, and the 
very inſide of his hoofs, or where ver- there are 
any blood veſſels. Theſe demonſtrations oblige 
us to believe the diſtemper does not * in the 
kin, but in the veins. 


For the cure of a farcy, book among the re- 


ceipts at the end ol this ift on horſes. 
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The glanders proceed from ſeveral repeated 
colds, ſuch as are catched at 'winter-grafs; and 
by lying long upon the lungs and glands, corrupt 
the blood, aud produce that unhappy conſequence 
of running at the noſtrils; for the enre-of Which, 
look among the receipts at the end of _ trea- 
tiſe on horſes. | 

The mourning of the”chine is Jowniight: po- 
verty of fleſh and blood, which the ſeverity of 
the diſtempers (i. e. colds) bring on, -and may 
be compared to a,lean man in a conſumption: 
Bot there is no ſich thing as the running of the 
ſpinal marrow at the noſtrils, as many affirm; 
for the veſſel that - contains the - ſpinal marrow, 
is compoſed of the ſame coats that incloſe the 


brain, and is continued from the brain, without 


di. junRion; through the neck and chine bones, till 
it ends in the dock; ſo that there is not the leaft 
communication between the ſpiaal marrow” and 
the noſtrils. -It is much the ſame as in human 


body: 7 ; 


If you would*know when a hofſe is in a fever, | 


there is a piiiſe a little above the knee, | in the in- 
fide of his leg, which may be felt in thin ſkinned 


horſes 2 but the beſt and ſureſt way is to put your 


hand to his noſtrils, and diſeover it by the heat 


of his breath. There is a time in ſome fevers 


when it is dangerous to bleed or purge; then 
elyſters are of excellent uſe, we muſt ſay abſo- 
ately neceſſary ; but not one in a thonſand will 
give themſelves the trouble to relieve the, poor 
lick creature in that way, for two-reaſons: 1ſt, 
Few people know when a horſe is in a fever,; 


249, 
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_ pdþp They aan are provided with ſo a 
an inſtrument as a clyſter- pipe. Therefore, for 
the ſake of the creature, and thoſe that love him, 
. the following clyſter in a fever is as good as any, 

and as little trouble; but firſt get a pipe eight or 
ten inches long. with a bore large enough to re- 
ceive the end of your finger, and a rim at one 
end of the pipe, that what you tie on may not 
Nip off: Then boil.a ſpoonful of oatmeal in two 
quarts of water, 'together with two ounces of 
ſenna, add half a pound of brown ſugar, half a 
pint of ſweet oil, and a handful] of ſalt. Get a 
bladder that will contain the above ſaid quantity, 
and tie its neck to the pipe. Pour the clyſter, 
with A funnel through the pipe into the bladder, 
and give it blood-warm, ſetting the horſe's hinder 
Parts higheſt, Keep him quite in the ſtable til 
he voids it, the longer it ſtays with him the 
better. 

If in bleeding you miſs the vein, do not ſtrike 
your fle am a ſecond time in the ſame place, becauſe 
it ſome times makes the neck ſwell, and proves 
troubleſome to cure: But the eee blood 
infalſibly makes the neck ſwell, and the jugular 
vein rot quite away from the orifice to the Jaw 
bone and downwards almoſt ro the ſhoulder, 
which may prove the loſs of a horſe; therefore 
vou ſhould take care in pining, that you leave not 
à drop of blood between the fleſh and the ſkin. 

The Turnip. poultice, as mentioned in page 32, 

makes the beſt cure; but if the neck ſhould hap: 
pen to be extremely bad, to help the poultice, 
| do mull Put a ſmall hair rowel two or three 
| inches 
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inches below the hard ſwelling, and continue a 
| repetition of the poultice, mornings and even- 


ings, till it is well; and this is all that is in the 


great wonder of a ſwelled neck, that often coſts 
lo many horſes a long fit of illneſs. 


If yon dock a horſe, never put under his rail 
the knife or inſturment which is to cut it off, be- 


* cauſe you muſt then ſtrike the tail, which will. 
bpruile it; then it mortifies, and that is the reaſon 


ſo many horſes. die with dockings; but lay his 
tail next the block, and at one blow drive the 
knife through a joint, if poſſible, and let one ſtand. 


ready with a hot iron to ſear the end of the dock 
and ſtop bleeding. 


There are innumerable misfortunes which no 
man can cure, or human foreſight guard againſt. 
We have here mentioned moſt ot the common 


accidents that happen to a horſe, and have taken 


care, that, under ſome of the heads we have 
treated of, you may find a great deal of belp, by 
the analogy they have to one another. 

We have put no drug or compoſition in here 
but what is very cheap, and may be had almoſt 
in every country town and village ; ſo we hope 
we have left no difficulty on any-body ; and we 
likewiſe hope, that what we have here ſet down 
on the Cure of Horſes, will be very acceptable 
and uſeful to all thoſe who may have occaſion for 


them ; which done, we ſhall add a few more ap- 


proved Receipts communicated by this Society, 
ſome of which we have referred to, and {o end 
this Treatiſe for the Cure of Horſes. | 
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70 cure the Creaſe, Surfeits, Leſs of Hapetite, 
" Shortneſs of Breath; to purify the 
Blood, and to fatten tired and waſted Horſes, 


Give the borſe two ounces of liver of antimo- 


ny, which is crocas metallorum -unwaſhed, in oats 


and bran moiſtened, every morning for twenty 


To cure the Mane. 
Anoint the back bone with mercurial ointment 


| every other day three times, -and give the horſe 
liver of antimony- 


For a Horſe that is Coftive. : 
Give him a clyſter of broth, with four onnces 
of loap, and a handful of ſalt diſſolved in it. 


To cure & Sc ouring. 
Take milk-water, ſtrong einnamon water, of 


each half a pint; Venice treacle, diaſcordium, of 
each one oùnce; red coral prepared, half an 


ounce; mix and give it the horſe. 
To cure a Peſlilentia]l Fever. | 
Take milk-water, plague-water, of each half 
a pint ; Venice treacle, diaſcordium, of each an 


. omnce ; diephoretick antimony, half an ounce ; 
| ſnake-root powdered, two drams ; mix and give 
it the horfe, 


Water for inflamed Fyes. mo 
Take half a pint of ſpring water, add to that 


the quantity of an horſe bean of White 9 


and 


and waſh the eyes with. this water twice a day ; 3 
it is of great uſe. 


To cure the F. arcin or Hes "Js 


Firſt bleed the horſe; Fake red precipitate, 5 


in fine powder, two drams; and make it into a 
ball with one ounce of Venice treacle, and give it; 
the horſe. After the ball, give the following; 
drink : 

Take rue, two handfuls ; roots of madder, 
ſharp pointed dock, of each four ounces ; chips 
of guaiacum wood, ſaſſafras, of each iwo ounces 3 
ad. wry in two quarts of ſtale beer to three 
pints, then ſtrain it. Drefs the knots with arſe- 
nick, 


| Repeat the ball and drink An third or fourth 


day, for threq doſes, 
Another. 

Take miſletoe, ſtale piſh, honey, and black, 
foap ; infuſe them together a day or two, and 
then warm them, and then waſh your horſe all 
over for fix days together; and if the diſtemper 
is not got to too great a head, it will cure it. 


Another, 


Let him dſbod on both ſides the neck, and * 
him this drink: 

Take a gallon of fair water, and put in it a 
good handful of rue, and a ſpoonful of he mpſeed, 
being firſt bruiſed together in a mortar, then boi] 


them tilt half is conſumed; when ir is cold give 


5 him to drink, which, being repeated, will cure 
im. 
| PER! 
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Another. 

Steep the regulus of antimony in ale, with a 
little of the ſpice called Grains of Paradiſe, and a 
little ſugar; ; of which give a horſe about half a 
pint at a time, two or three times, with about 


a day or two's intermiſſion between each, and it 
will cure him. 


To cure the Pole Evil, and Swelled Neck from 
Bleeding. 


Take ointment of marſhmallows, four ounces ; 
mercury ſublimate corroſive, in five powder, half 
an ounce z mix and apply it to the part. 


Cordial Balls for a Horſe. 


Take anniſceds, cumminſeeds, fenngreek ſeeds, 
carthamus ſeeds, grains of Paradiſe, colts- foot, 
turmerick, juniper-berries, in fine powder, of 
each two ounces ; flour of ſulphur, elecampane 
powder, of each four ounces ; juice of liquorice 
diſſolved on the fire in halt a pint of white wine, 
{ix ounces; chemical oil of anniſeeds, one ounce ; 
honey, half a pound; moloſſes, as much as ſuf- 
ficient to make it into a paſte. 


To care a Gangrene and Martification. 


Take of St. John's wort, common wormwood, 
of each two handfuls; centaury, camomile. flowers, 
of each one handful ; bay-berries, {ix ounces ; 
wood aſhes one pound; boil theſe in ſix quarts of 
water to a gallon ; and to the ſtrained decoction 
and ſpirit of wine, one quart ; camphire one 
onnce, diſſolved in ſpirit of turpentine four 
ounces ; bathe the part with woollen cloths dipt 
in 
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in this fomentation, and apply the cloths hat to the 


part. 
To cure the Strang les. 


Take ſack, one pint; Venice treacle, diapente, 


of each one ounce ; ſaffron, two drams; mix and 
give it to the horſe. This is a very good cordial- 
tor any other diſorder where a cordial is proper. 
Apply outwardly the following poultice to the- 


art : 
b Take milk, one quart; rye-flour, oatmeal, of 
each two handſuls; . boil them over a gentle fire 
till they be thick ; 3 then add turpentine, . four 
ounces, diſſolved in the yolks of two or three 
eggs. 
To cure 4 Blood Spavin, , 
Take ap the vein above and below the ſwel- 
ling, then open the tumour in the middle, 
To cure a Quitter, 


Dreſs the ſore with powder of mercury ſubli- 
mate, 
For a Rheum, or Defluftion of Humours on 
the Eyes. 


Rowel the horſe on both ſides of his neck, and 
. give him liver of antimony. 


Mr. Thornton of Bloxham in Lincolnſhire, his 
Receipt to cure the Heat in the Horſe's mouth, 
Bleed him in the roof of his mouth, and 


when he has champt five or fix minutes upon his 


blood, waſh his month with white wine vinegar 
and ſalt ; and after that rub it with ſyrup of black 
berries; repeat this unction of ſyrup two or three. 
Gays, two or three times a-day. 


Ball. 
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Balli iu cure the Gadd 


Take hver of antimony, gum guaiacum, fenu- 
greekſe eds, and parſtey· ſeeds, of each four ounces 


| powdered fine 3 moloſſes, as much as is ſufficient 


to make it into a paſte; give the horſe. the quantity 
of a hen's egg every other morning, and exer- 


erciſe him well after it, and give him warm 


water the days he takes them. 
For the Canker, 
Take red fage, one handful; honey, four 


ounces ; boil them in one pint of vinegar ; then 
ftrain it, and add allum, white vitriol powdered, 
of each half an ounce ; bole armoniack, one ounce, 


and apply it to the part cold. 


Mr. Nicholſon s Receipt for Botches or Impofiu- 
mations on a Horſe. 
Take barley-meal, and as much ſouthernwood 
dried and beat to powder ; mix theſe together 
with the yolks of eggs, till it becomes a Litve ; ; 
then lay it on the ſwelling, which it will ripen, 
break, and heal. 


To heal a Wound in a Horſe, from Portman 
Seymour, . 
There is nothing better to heal a wound in 
a horſe, than tallow and turpentine wine to- 
gether. 


Ven 4 Lax or Fl in Harfes, communicated by 
Sir John Packinyton 
Take a quart of ſtrong beer, and boil in it half 
2 dram of the ſbells or coverings of the pome- 


granate fruit, well dried and beat to powder ; to 
this 


2. 
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much fenngreek feeds; paſs this rhrough 4 keve, 


and give the doſe warm tothe Hoflſe. 
For the Glantters, to carry them of. From 


Ceneral Seymour. 
Take a quart of old ſtrong beer, tut aavirter 
of a pound of figs into it, with two ounces of 
liguorice fliced ; botl them together, and add a 


dram of flower of ginger, and the ſume quantity 


of elecampane and pepper, well powdered; when 


they are well botted, pat in a quarter of a pound 


of treacle, and as much freſh butter, with the 
yolks of two eggs, mixing all well rogether; give 
this to the horte warm, and keep him warm. 


Lord Orrery's 9 Eo a Stranguary in # 


Take half an once * 3 beaten fe i in - 


| a marble mortar ; one handful of parſtey-roots, 


or in Hen of them, half an ounce of parſſey-ſeeds 
powdered; dofl thefe in a quart of old ſtrong 
beer; and when it is ſtrained off, put to it a 
dram of fine oyſterſhell powder, and give the 
mixture to your horſe warm. | 


Sir John Packington's Receipt for 4 Dropfy in 4 
orſe, 

Bleed your horſe in the neck vein, and anoint 
His fore legs with train oil; then turn him te 
graſs, having firſt given him the follow ing deſe: 

A gallon of ſtrong old beer, ſet over the fre 
till the ſcum riſes; take that off and then add an 
handful of wormwood with the ſtalks, and boil it 
to a quart ; then ſfrain i Wy" and mix with it three 

ounces 
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ounces of treacle, and put to it an ounce. and balf 
. of long pepper, or grains of Paradiſe, finely 
powdered; mix theſe till the compoſition is 
warm, and give it him for a doſe. 


A Drink to diſſolve and bring away the Clanders. 


Take of ſack. one quart, or, for want thereof, 
ſtrong beer; figs, four ounces, well fliced ; and 
two ounces. of ſliced liquorice ; boil them well 
together; then put in ginger in powder, elecãm- 
pane and pepper in powder, of each one dram: 

When it is boiled enough, put in of treacle five 
ounces, and of butter the ſame quantity, and the 
yolks of two new. laid eggs beat well together ; 
give it the horſe luke warm, and order him as 
needful. 


A Drink. to bring awey the Glanders, when other 
Drinks have rotted them, and brought them to 
Suppuratiou. 

Take the beſt white wine vinegar, and the 
ſharpelt, put in it three whole eggs, let them lie 
twenty-four hours; then beat them well to- 

gether, ſhells and all, and give it the horſe: You 

may do ſo two or three mornings, more or leſs, 
as you find occaſion ; and this will clear off the 
glanders. 


An Ointment for a Strain in the C 2 Joint. 


Take of hog's lard, bole armoniack, black ſoap, 
and new oil, of each four ounces, put them all 
into a ſxillet ; let the bole be in fine. powder ; ; 
boil them together a little while, keeping it ſtir- 
ring all the time; put it in a gallipot for uſe ; 


and when you uſe it, rub it in well with your 
| | hand, 
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hand, and then heat it with a red hot bar of iron ; 
and thus do once a-day till you find amendment. 
A Charge for the ſame. 


Take of black pitch, Burgundy pitch, and com- 
mon turpentine, of each two ounces, mix them 
together; and when all is melted and incorpo- 
rated, lay it on with a ſpatula round the joint, as 
hot as the horſe can well bear it; clap on ſtocks 
all over it while it is hot ; and when this peels 
off lay on another, if there ſhould be occaſion. 


A Remedy for a Horſe that has broke his Leg. 


PFirſt of all ſet the bone together right in its 
place ; then take the beſt bole armoniack, finely 
powdered, and the whites of three new-laid eggs, 
mix them well together ; then take fine tow, and 
{pread it ſmooth upon it a liitle broader than the 
wound, lay it round; and then take four ſplinters, 
and ſplint it indifferent tight, and ſo let it lie on 
nine days (if it do well) before you remove it. 
To cure a Horſe that has got the running of the 
eins 5 
Take of common turpentine, one pound; put 
to it as much of bole armoniack and liquorice, 
both in fine powder. with as much wheat flour as 
will make it up into a ſtiff paſte, When you 
have occaſion to uſe it, roll it out between your 
hands ; and break off from it a piece of the big- 
neſs of a ſmall waſh-ball, and give the horſe three 
of them morning and evening upon the end of a 
ſtick, or in a horoful or two of ſtrong beer, till you 


find the flux of ſeed ſtopped, which will beina week 


or fortyight's time, at fartheſt : But it will be 
© very 
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very convenient to purge him very well, and 
cleanſe his body firſt of all, before you give him 


either of theſe medicines ; which will not only 


expedite and haſten, but perfect the cure ſo much 
the ſooner and better, 


To cure the Mad Staggers in a Horſe. 


The ſigns of this diſeaſe are theſe : He will 
foam white foam at the mouth, and will ſeem 
dull headed ; and at that time you will ſee a blue 
film over his eyes; and he will wander much 
vp and down. 

Be ſure to bleed him in both his neck veins, 
within one or two days after he complains ; and 
in the third, furrow in the palate of his mouth 
with the point of your cornet horn; you may 
likewiſe run an awt into the griſtles of his noſe, 
ſomething above his noſtrils ; the bleeding of the 
mouth and poſe will eaſe the pain in the head: 
Then take an handful of rue or herb-graſs; 
three cloves of garlic ; of ſalt and vinegar, each 
one ſpoonful ; of aqua vite, two ſpoonfuls ; ; 
bruiſe all theſe well together, and then put the 
one half into one ear and the other half into the 


other, with a little wool after it: Then tie or 
ſtitch up with a needle and thread the ear faſt 


with two liſt garters; preſently after which, 


fume him at the noſtrils through a funnel, with 


garlic beat in a mortar, with maſtich and frank- 
incenſe mixed together; of, theſe make pellets 
as big as a bullet ; lay them on a chafing-diſh of 
coals, and the ſmoke will go up through the fun- 
nel into the head, and much comfort and cleanſe 
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the brain; Fume his head three times a-day till 
you find him mend: then give him the water of 
white poppies, (which you may have at any 
apothecary's) at each noſtril a ſpoonful and half; 
it will cauſe him to ſleep. Let him ſtand in a 
warm dark place, where he may ſee no light, 
Let him have oats and maſhes of ground malt, 
and let his drink be cold water. | | 


To cure a Quitter-bone. 


The quitter-bone grows above the top of the 
hoof on the hinder foot, and ſometimes on the 
inſte p, juſt above the hoof on the fide of the foot, 

Firſt, take up the vein in the ſmall of the leg: 
If it be on the inſide of the teg above the hoof, 
take up the vein on the inſide of the leg : If it be 
on the outſide, then take up the vein on the out- 
fide, After you have taken up the vein, let him 
bleed well, and put into the wound ſome butter 
and ſalt; then with a little tow or hurds, or a 
linen cloth wound about the end of your inſtru- 
ment, ſearch the quitter-bone to the bottom ; 


ws. I wo 


E 


and where you perceive the matter to come out, 


there put in your inſtrument. 


When you have 


ſearched the wound, and made it clean, put inta 
it ſome powder of mercury ſublimate ; then lay a 
little tow upon the top, with. a linen cloth next, 
and a woollen cloth over all, tied faſt that it may 
not come off; which repeat once a-day till the 
core of the quitter-bone is removed; which 
when yon ſee, make this medicine to heal it up: 
Take of honey one ounce, put it into a pipkin z, 
e hot, put in of verdi- 


and when it begins to b 
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greaſe 1 in fine powder two drams, and three or 
four ſpoonfuls of white wine vinegar ; boil them 
together for half an hour ; then take it off the 


fire, and when it is cold, take a little fine tow 


and dip it into it, and put it into the wound, and 
lay a little dry tow, or hurds over that, and a 
linen cloth over them ; bind them on with a 
ſtri ring, and ſo dreſs it once a- day till you ſee it 


begins to heal, then dreſs it but once in two 
days. 


To tale away any Rheum from a Borſe . Ey Tye, and 
to clear it. 


Take freſh butter and ſalt, of WL a like 
quantity; mix them well together, and take 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall walnut, and put it 
into the horſ's ear, on that fide that the rheum 
is on; and if the rheum be in both eyes, put it 
into both ears, and it will dry up the rhenm, and 
clear his eyes; but obſerve, you muſt ſew up 
his ears cloſe, or elſe he will ſhake it out. 


To cure a Bite or Siroke in a Horſe's Eye, 
Take of honey, ginger in a very ſubtile pow- 
der, and the j Juice of celandine, of each a like 
quantity ; mix them well together, and put it in» 
to his eyes with a feather twice a-day. 


For the Eye lids of a Herſe that are ſwelled, and 
the inſides turned outwards. 

If you ſhould meet with a horſe whoſe eye-lids 
are ſo ſwelled that the inſides of them are turned 
outwards very red, and, as it were, full of bliſ- 
ters, and yet me ball of the eye ſound and ep 

ep 
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keep him very warm with a hood of linen cloth 
upon his head; and then anoint his eyes twice 
a-day with white ſugar candy, honey, and white 
roſe water; and in two or three days time they 
will turn into their places again: Then bleed him 
well in the neck; for it is bad blood and a cold 
rheum, which is the chief occaſion of this diſtem- 
per being ſettled in the head. Do not clip or 
meddle with the bliſtered bladders, or any part 
of the eye, leſt you ſhould put out his eyes, or 
endanger his life, or at leaſt cauſe your horſe to 
be blear-eyed. 


To cure the Splint, Spavin, Curb, or any hard 
Swelling. 


Take nerve ointment, four ounces; mercury 
ſublimate corroſive, in fine powder, half an ounce ; 
camphire, two drams diſſolved in Gil ; of origa- 
num, half an ounce ; mix, and apply it to the 
part every other day. 

For the curb, you muſt leave out the mercury 
ſublimate, and apply it every day. 


To cure a dry huſky Cough, which will cauſe the 
Horſe to caſt out the filth and corruption at his 
Noſtrils. : 25 22 
Take a head of parlic, and peel every clov 

very clean; then put them into a linen cloth, 

and boil them in a quart of milk, till the garlic 
becomes tender; take it off, and ſtrain it till you 
have ſqueezed the garlic hard, and the juice out ; 
ſet it a cooling, then put to it honey, moloſſes, of 


each half a pound, and give it him blood- warm. 
| Balli 
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Balls for the worſt of Colds in Horſes, 
Take a quarter of an ounce of cloves, one 
ounce of the flowers of roſemary powdered, white 
tartar, ſeeds of fenugreek, diapente, ſyrup of 
coltsfoot, honey, of each two ounces; wheat 
flour as much as is ſufficient to make them into a 


paſte ; give one of them in a morning ſaſting, 
and ride him after it. 


To cure the Bloody Flux, or Piſſing of Bleed. | 


Take three pints of new milk, and boil in it, 
over a gentle fire, five ounces of iſiuglaſs, which, 
when it is diſſolved, will ſo thicken the milk that 
it will look like cream ; then ſtrain it through a 
ſteve, to take out the droſs of the iſinglaſs that 
will remain undiſſolved, and give it to your horſe 
lukewarm in the morning faſting; and at twice 
or thrice giving it will cure him, 


To cauſe a Horſe to Stale or Piſs freely. 


Take the bigneſs of a large walnut of caſtle 
ſoap, diſſolve it in a quart of warm beer, with 
two. ounces of bruifed parſley-ſeed ; give it him, 


and ride him moderately after it; then ſet him 


up warm. | 
To cure the Vives in a Horſe. 


Take black pepper in fine powder, one ounee ; 
hog's lard, a ſpoonful; the juice of an handful of 
rue, and two ſpoonfuls of vinegar ; mix them 
well together, and put ſome into each of the 
horſe's ears, and fo tie or ſtitch them cloſe ; then 
let him blood in the neck and temple veins. 


A 
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A Drench for a Horſe that has the Megrim. 
Take of the tops of roſemary, about three 
ounces, and chop them ſmall ; then take a quar- 


ter of a pound of ſweet butter, and work them 


with it; them break it in pieces, and roll it into 
ſeveral balls as big as walnuts. | 

Then holding up the horſe's head, put them 
gently down his throat, and ride the horſe eaſily 
about half an hour to make the medicine work. 
This is good for a horſe in fleſh, 

After you have given him a gentle ſweat, the 
balls will clear his ſtomach and bowels; and at the 
ſame time help the head. 

This muſt be given to the Horſe early in the 
morning faſting. 8 | 

Of the Colt Foil, or ſhedding of the Seed. 


For the colt-evil, take the powder of annileeds, 
and the leaves of betony, equally proportioned; 
ſtamp them with white wine till they come to a 
thin paſte ; with which mixture anoint the ſore, 
and it will cure that imperfection in the yard. 

But if the horſe ſhed his ſeed, then take Venice 


, turpentine and ſugar mixed together, and give 


him every morning a ball until the flux is ſtop- 


ped : If you add a little of the inner bark of oak, 


It is very gvod ; or the powder of an acorn is 
ſtili better. This diſtemper commonly happens 
in Auguſt, and, when it is very hot weather, in 
May. | 
For th: Bladders in a Horſe's. Month, 

The cure is to open them with a lancet ; and 
then preſſing out the corruption, waſh the. ſbre 
| | place 
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place three or four times a-day with warm allum 
water, in which ſome red ſage and a little honey 


has been bailed. 
Of the Bloody Rifts in the Palate of the Mouth, 


Firſt waſh the ſore place with vinegar and ſalt 
till it be raw; then take honey, well mixed with 
the pov der of jett, and rub it upon the ſore, and 
it will ſoon heal it ; or elſe boil an handful of the 
inner bark of elm in a pint and half of ſpring- 
water, till it comes to half the quantity, adding 
then a little honey to the decoction ; and uſe it 
warm twice or thrice a-day. 


To cure the Chords in a Horſe, 


Take of diapente, half an ounce ; powder of 
anniſeeds, one ounce ; ſaffron powdered, half a 
dram; honey, an ounce and half; freſh butter, 
two ounces ; ſtrong beer, one pint and half; the 


ſharpeſt vinegar, half a pint: heat theſe and mix 


them over the fire till the butter and honey are 
melted ; then take the mixture and give it the 
horfe milk warm faſting. | 

After which walk him till he is warm ; then 
ſet him up, and tie him upon the bit five or fix 
hours; cloath and litter him up warm, and after 
that give him a little hay, and then a maſh ; but 
no water of any ſort that night. 

The next day, in the morning, give him ano- 
ther maſh ; and about nine or ien o'clock warm 
water and bran; and continue this practice for 
four or five days. Then cut him, and in that 
operation, obſerve that he muſt be cut at the 
very 
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very bottom of the breaſt, where yon ſee — 
vein; under which vein lies the great ſine 
When you ſee where the vein lies, draw the ſkin 
aſide which lies over the vein, and cut that part 
of the ſkin an inch or more Juſt upon the vein : 
Then with your cornet-horn's point make a little 
way, and you will ſee a blue film lie over the 
vein; chafe that with your cornet to pieces, till 
you come to ſee the clear vein, and then with 
your cornet-horn draw the vein aſide with one 
hand, and put the point of your cornet under the 
ſinew, and with it raiſe the ſinew above the ſkin, 
cutting it immediately quite aſunder, and then let 
it go 
Then put a little butter and ſalt into the 
wound, and heal it up with common reporting 
and tallow mixed together. 
Walk then the horſe an hour at a time, twice 
a-day, for five or ſix days; and if you find, that 


with the firſt drink, the cold breaks at his noſtrils, 


then give him the lame drink again, at three or 


four days diſtance between each drink, and order 
him as directed at firſt, 


To make Diapente. 


Take the roots of both ariſtolochia's, fine 
myrrh, bay berries, ſhavings of ivory, or hart's 
horn, and the roots of gentian, of each four 
ounces; when they have been gently dried, 
make them into a fine powder, which muſt be 
kept in a glaſs bottle, and a dry place. 


For a Strain. 


Take of hog's lard, nerve oil, bole 83 | 
3 and 
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| and caſtile· ſoap; of each one pound 3 boil them 


well together, keeping them ſtirring till the 


compoſition is cold ; keep it in a pipkin for your 


nfe, and, witen yon have occaſion, anoint the 
Place affected with this unguent warm, rubbing 


it well in. 


/ Piſſing Bhrod, and the Remedy. 
This diſtemper comes from ſome ſtrain; when- 
ever yon find it, bleed the horſe, and give him 
ſome ſtyptic liquor (which may be had at any 
apothecary's) about a large ſpoonful in a pint of 
warm ſtrong beer, which will bring him to order. 
For a Fain in the Kidneys, er the Stone. 
Take a handful of maidenhair, and fteep it for 
twelve hours in a quart of ſtrong beer, and give 
it the horſe to drink every morning fill he is 
well, adding to every draught about ten drops of 


- 


fpirit of turpentine, 8 
To cure the Spleem in Horſes. 
Take agrimony, and boi one handſul of it in 


the water which the horſe is to drink mornings 


and evenings, chopping the leaves ſmall when 
they are boiled; and then mix them well with 


' Freſh butter, to be made into balls; of which 


give to the horſe two or three at a time, in the 
Tanner of pills, with a horn of old ſtrong beer 
after each ball, ; 


Ordering of Mares after Fe aling. 
As ſoon as your mare hath foaled, you ſhould 


"remove her into the beſt graſs you have, which 
— | » "3s 
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is freſh and unſoiled, to make her milk ſpring ; 
and if it be early in the year, take care that there 
be good ſhelter for her, and let her cok run with, 
her moſt part of the ſummer following, 


"_ a Mare after Foaling, when ſhe has « Diſh 
culty of Cleaning. 


I your mare has been difficult in foaling, or 
cannot cleanfe after ſhe has foaled, take a quart 
of old ſtrong beer, and boil in it an handful of 
fennel, with a fourth part of the beſt oil olive, 
and mix them wel} together. Give this to the 
mare milk-warm, by pouring it into her noſtrils, 


and holding them up and ſtopping them clofe till, - 


the {train her whole body, and it will OY 
give her cafe, 


Ordering a Colt after Weaning.” : 
When you intend to wean your foals, you muft 


take from them their dams over night, and drive 


them into ſome empty houfe where they may 
reſt, and the mares be free from their noiſe. 

On the morning following. give to every foal 
faſting, a ſprig or two of ſavin, rolled np in but- 


ter, and let bim faſt for two hours: Then give : 


him a little meat, as graſs, hay, or chaff, with 
ſome. clear-water ; and repeat this management 
three days ſncceflively ; when they will bave 
forgot their dams: Then geld ſuch cult foals as 


you intend to make geldings of; and after their 


twellings are paſt, put them with your other colt- 


foals into a paſture by themſelves, aud your flies 
into anather by wat ara Theſe paſtures 


ſhould 
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mould de large ſpacious pieces of ground, where 
they may run till they are ready for the ſaddle. 


To provoke Luſt in Mares. | 
If you have any particular opportunity of a fine 
ſtallion, when your mare is not naturally diſpoſed 
to receive him, or will not ſtand to be covered: 
In this caſe, to provoke Juſt in her, give her 
drink of clarified honey and new milk mixed to- 
gether ; and then with a buſh of nettles pat her 
hinder-parts, and immediately. after offer her the 

| horſe, which ſhe will receive. 


For the Cholick, or Belly bound, © 
Take of dill or. fennel, a handful, or, in the 
room of the herbs, take an ounce of the ſeeds 
of either of them, with a quart- of malt freſh 
ground, and boil] them in the water you give 
. Your horſe to drink; but if he cannot dung, then 
you may boil in his water one handful of fenu+, 
greek, and it will looſen his body, and bring him 
to order. | 


Of Diſeaſes in Horſe's Ears; and firſt of the 
Lave Ears, or hanging Ears, 

The hanging of the ears is called by ſome the 
, Lave Ears; and although it is not any pain to 
the horſe, yet it is a diſgrace to ſee him in this 
appearance, and ſo diſagreeable to every be- 
holder, that it even hides and obſcures all other 
virtues. It is an infirmity proceeding from 
nature; and although few of our farriers either 
have endeavoured or know how to help it, yet 
fuch has heen the care of others to know the 
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true cauſe of it, that; by trying many concluſions, 
in the end they have hit upon a certain cure, and 
have lately helped many lo ſes in that condition. 
The cure is this: Take your horſe's ears, and 


place them in ſuch a manner as you would de- 
fire they ſhould ſtand, and then, with two little 


boards, three fingers broad, and having long 
ſtrings fixed to them, bind the ears ſo faſt in tlie 


places wherein they ſtand, that by no means or 
motion they may ſtir. e 

Betwixt the head and the root of the ear, you 
will diſcover a great deal of wrinkled empty ſkin, 
which with your finger and thumb you muſt liſt 
up, and then with a ſharp pair of ſeiſſars clip a- 
way all the thin ſkin cluſe to the head; after 


which, with a needle and (ilk, you muſt ſtitch the 
two edges of the ſkin cloſe together; and then 


with a ſalve made of turpentine, bees-wax, deer's 
ſuet, and honey, of each a like quantity, melted 
together, heal up the ſore. Which done, take 
away the ſplints which ſupported the ears, and 
the ears will keep upright, and in the ſame place 
as you ſet them. | 


Of Gramps, or Convulſions of the Sinews or Muſcles. 


Cramps, or convulſions of the ſinews, are vio- 


lent contractions or drawings together ef mem- 


bers, either throughout the whole body, or par- 
ticularly in one member: They proceed either 
from cauſes natural, or cauſes accidental: If from 
natural cauſes, they either come from too great 
fulneſs or emptineſs. he tr 


When from fulneſs, they proceed from a ſur- 


felt 
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feit of meat or drink; or the want of proper 
_ [evacuation z when from emptineſs, they come 


from too much blood ettiag, or too much purg- 
ing, or too much labouring; all which fill the hol- 
townets of the finews with cold windy vapours, 
which are the only great cauſes of convulſions, 
If they come from cauſes accidental, then it is 
from ſome received wound, where a finew is 
but half eut aſunder, or only pricked, which 
preſently cauſeth a. convulfion over the whole 
body. The ſigns of the difeafe are: The horſe 
will carry his neck ſtiff, and not be able to ſtir it; 
his back will rife up ke the back of the camel, or 
like a bent bow; his crupper will ſhrink inward, 
his fore legs will ſtand cloſe together, and his 


belly will be elung up to his back bone; when 


he lies down he is nor able to riſe, eſpecially from 
the Meakneſs in his hinder limbs. 

This diſeaſe is frequent among horſes, and the 
eure is this: 5 

Firſt ſweat him, either by burying bim al, 
ſave the head, in a dungbill, or elle by applying 
hot blankets durbled about each fide of his heart 
and body ; then, after his ſweat, anoint all bis 
body over with ail of petrolium 3 for it is much 


better than oil of bay, or oil of cypreſs. 


Then give him to drink the following liquor, 
viz. Fake one dram of aſl* fœdita, with annifeeds, 
ſeeds of fenugreek, and cummiin-feeds, of each 
Half an ounce; put theſe into a quart of ſtrong 
white wine, and add ro the compeſition, three or 


i 3 ſpoontu}s of oil olive; keeping hi 


warm after the drink, and feeding him with gooc 


bea 
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bean bread, and warm maſhes, made of ground 
malt and warm water, and his linews will ſoon 


come to their former. ability. 


But if the eonvulſion comes accidentally, as by 
the prick or half cut of a ſinew, then ſcarch for 
the wounded ſinew, and with a pair of ſeiſſars 
chip it-afunder, and the convulfion willceaſe : But 
if it be a cramp*only, and fo but in one member, 
then if you do but chafe or rub the grie ved part 
with a hard wiſp or hay rope, the pain will ceaſe. - 


Of the Impoſthume in the Ear. 


Take. one handful of ſorrel, and wrap it in 4 
burdock leaf; let this roaſt in hot embers till the 
ſorrel is ſoßtenod ; apply this as hot as poffible to 
the impoſthumated part which is within the ear, 
ſhifting it every day ll it hath e and 


broke it. 


A Drench for a Horſe that is Feeble and Faint, 


and frequently attended with a wn r 
Shivering. | 


* Take the leaves of cowſlips, hyſſop, 7 

tongue, and liverwort, of each a handful, chopt 
mall; add to theſe the roots of birthwort, gen- 
tian, and elecampane dried, to which . e 


long pepper; ſo that when they are beaten and 


powdered, there may be an equal quantiiy of 

each, i. e. as much of each ſort as may fill a com» 

mon ſpoon; mix theſe well together, and put to 

them an ounce. or two of common treacle, or elſe | 

a ſpoonful of honey. 

| Boil all theſe r in a quart of ſtrong veal 
* 
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ak. 


till the liquor is reduced to a pink, then ftrain i it, 
and give it the horſe milk- warm. 
This drink, as it will make the-horſe dry, wilt 
perhaps make him loſe his appetite to eat; but 
if you perceive this, give him a warm maſn. 
You may repeat the drench two or three 
times, reſting three days between each time, and 
muſt keep the horſe in a warm ſtable on the days 
he has taken the drench. ä 


For the Yellows. 


Take of diapente an ounce, put it into a ſkillet 
with a pint and a half of mild beer; then ſet it. 
on the fire, and let it juſt boil; then take it off 
the fire, and put to it four ounces of common 
treacle, and two ounces of butter; ſtir them well 
together, and give it your horſe blood-warm in a 
horn, walking him a while after it; and ſer him 
in a warm ſtable, | 8 


Another for the ſame, more com fortable. 


Take of diapente an ounce and a half, put it 
into a ſkillet with a pint and a half, of white wine g 
ſet it on the fire and let it juſt boil; then take it 
off the fire, and diflolve in it one ounce of London 
treacle, and two ounces of butter; {tir them well 
together, and give it the horſe as before, keep- 
ing him warm as in taking phyſic, 
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